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A manufacturer in our own city consulted us a 
few years ago as to advertising one of his products. 
We advised against it. 


Quite recently he got in touch with us again, and, 
recalling his former experience, remarked: ‘‘It cost 
me three thousand dollars before to find out that your 
advice was good; now I should like some more of it.”’ 


Enthusiasm is a good thing, but experience is like- 
wise good—and generally more reliable. In the case 
referred to we ran counter to this man’s inclinations 
and to our immediate advantage. Very likely the party 
who cheerfully fell in with the inquirer’s wishes told 
him, by way of solace, that the big agency took no 
real interest in such accounts, and then proceeded 
to take the appropriation in—and the appropriator 
likewise. 


The man with a selling problem does not need a 
looking-glass; he needs honest, intelligent advice. 
You will find ours of that variety. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago 
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Seven Vital Questions 


What is the Circulation of the Wisconsin 
A griculturist? 

60,000 Guaranteed, Paid in Advance. 

How was tt obtained? 

By our agents: no clubbing offers or premiums, 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist goes to people who 
subscribe to it because of its value to them. 

How big a percentage show this by renewing 
their subscription? 

Over 82%. 

How thoroughly does the Wisconsin Agri- 
culturist cover its field? 

It reaches one out of every three farmers in a 
State where 50% of the people are devoted to 
agriculture. 

What is the editorial strength of the Wiscon- 
sin Agriculturist? 

It prints everything vital to the success of the 
farmers of Wisconsin and nowhere else. It is a 
weekly message of help in solving the problems 
of making farming a most profitable profession 
in Wisconsin. 

How successful has it been in this respect? 

The yearly income of the average farmer of 
our state is now nearly double the average for 
the country at large. 

How does your advertising rate compare with 
general mediums? 

Altho the Wisconsin Agriculturist offers 
concentrated selective circulation among the 
most prosperous class of one of the most prosper- 
ous states in the Union, its advertising rate is 
as low or lower per thousand than the big general 
mediums. . 

Address your other questions to 


THE WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST 


ARTHUR SIMONSON, Publisher Racine, Wisconsin 
Geo. W. Herbert, Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Western Representative, Eastern Representatives, 
First Nat. Bank Bldg., Chicago. 41 Park Row, New York City. 


Member Standard I'arm Paper Association. 
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“ATTENTION VALUE.” 





WHAT IT IS, HOW IT IS SECURED, 
AND HOW IT WORKS—HOW MUCH 
OF THE SPACE DOES IT OCCUPY? 
DERIVED ATTENTION AND DIRECT 
ATTENTION ANALYZED—ADVERTIS- 
ING SHOULD APPEAL TO THE EYE 
AS WELL AS TO THE BRAIN. 


By Roy W. Jchnson. 


It has come universally to be 
recognized that the first duty of 
an advertisement is to attract at- 
tention. It must do that before 
anything else is attempted. But 
we are not so clear in our own 
minds as to what attention value 
really is, how it acts, and how it 
may be control'ed. 

In the first place, it must be 
recognized that attention from 
our standpoint is what the reader 
agrees to attend to. The eye is 
free to travel from object to ob- 
ject; the brain shuts out or ad- 
mits impressions at will. What it 
dislikes it casts out, refuses to at- 
tend to and thinks of something 
else. The reader can always 
choose whether he will attend to 
us or not. 

Advertising copy must depend 
for purposes of securing atten- 
tion upon the one sense of sight. 
Under the present postal regula- 
tons it is not possible to send 
tastes, scents or sounds as second- 
class matter. Hence our appeal 
through the eye must be gov- 
erned by the known laws which 
apply to the sense of sight. Or- 
der (arrangement), color (includ- 
ing contrast) and number (the 
quantity visible at a given in- 
stant) are the three qualities 
which are never absent from any 
group of visible objects. All 
sight is comparison—we see that 
a thing is dark only by compari- 
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son with something which is not 
dark, and so for all other aspects 
of things—hence we use head- 
lines that the eye may grasp 
some one prominent object as a 
basis for its comparison of all 
other objects in the group. Such 
a basis having been provided, the 
mental attitude of attention fol- 
lows. But when a basis of com- 
parison, either in Order, Color 
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ILLUSTRATION A. 


or Number has not been pro- 
vided, attention does not follow, 
and the eye turns to something 
else. 

In the Peck-Williamson ad (A) 
what is the basis—the most prom- 
inent object which catches the 
eye? The word UNDERFEED. 
At a glance that is all you will see 
distinctly. The rest is an unde- 
fined mass of black and gray. The 
attention invoked is attention to 
the word UNDERFEED, which 
may mean a system of feeding 


Tablé of Contents on Page 126 
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your stock less corn in the winter 
months or the results of a con- 
sistent diet of breakfast foods. 
You may feel that it is unfair to 
judge an ad from the standpoint 
of a single glance at it, but when 
you are seeking so elusive a thing 
as attention value it is safe to 
judge only from the standpoint 
of the man whose attention is 
hardest to get; in other words, 
the last man who will read so 
much as your top headline. If 
you can get him, the rest will 
take care of themselves. This par- 
ticular piece of copy doesn’t get 
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Ta aniwersay advertisements plan manhow SCRIBNERS MAGA? 
ILLUSTRATION B. 


the attention it deserves because 
of the arrangement. Compare 
the Winton ad (B) in which even 
less space is given to the atten- 
tion getting feature, but which 
instantly arouses every automobile 
devotee with “Repairs Cost 43 
Cents per 1,000 Miles.” Then im- 
agine the Underfeed ad with this 
headline, “Mr. Stanton saved 
$33.80 in coal bills last winter.” 

Now there are two kinds of at- 
tention, to which psychologists 
give the names voluntary and in- 
voluntary: active and passive. 
For our purposes those terms are 
unfortunate because they say too 
much. They cover too wide a 
field. 
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There are two kinds of atten- 
tion which may be aroused by 
an ad: Derived attention and dj- 
rect attention, the former being 
of the greater value, though you 
would hardly think so from the 
terms. We'll take the latter first. 


Isn't it a source of great satis- 
faction to know that your 
stenographer is provided 
with a typewriter that 
permits her to reach 
highest efficiency? 

Or isn’t she using a Model 10 


Smith Premier 


If she isn’t, let us send both 
you and her some interesting 
information about the Smith 


Premier—winner of the 
Grand Prix at the Paris and 
Brussels Expositions. 


Scasth Premier Typewriter Company, Syoscas, N.Y. 
Basehor } very whew 





ILLUSTRATION C, 


Direct attention is that state of 
mind in which we sit quietly by 
and let objects pass before us. 
We browse through the advertis- 
ing pages, our eyes resting upon 
a sharp contrast here, a pleasant 
arrangement there, like the Smith 
Premier ad (C) and the Crystal 
Domino ad (D). We pay atten- 
tion to those ads which are very 
intense (striking in design), vo- 
luminous (big space) or sudden 
(contrast). If the appearance of 
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the particular ad we are looking 
at is pleasing, we read it. Oth- 
erwise we do not. Suddenly as 


we turn the page, the word con- 
servation leaps out at us. 
gate ad E.) 


(Col- 
Instantly a train 
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Success in School Advertising 


depends on the recognition of well-established prin- 
ciples. Simple as these principles are, their obser- 
vance is absolutely necessary to satisfactory pub- 
licity :- 


Appropriate a certain amount of money for adver- 
tising. Figure this expenditure as you figure the 
salary of your best teacher—a service you cannot do 
without. Plan your campaign. Make it adequate. 
Select your mediums with infinite care. 


Know why every publication you use holds a place 
on your list, and see that every inquiry from your 
advertising is followed up. 


Make your copy comprehensive, plain and definite. 
Make it fit your school. Let it be characteristic of 
you and your institution. 


Use some copy—though it be small—every month 
in the year. Talk in biggest space when there are 
most listening, and so more talking—in June, July 
and August—but keep at least the name of your 
School before your public all the time, or your old 
scholars will forget you and chance possibilities 
never know of your existence. 


Parents do not choose a school in a day. The fact 
that their children will need one is present from the 
first. Thoughtful people take time to decide such 
matters. The most successful schools of to-day be- 
gan to advertise in SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
years ago for pupils for to-day—to-day these same 
schools are advertising for to-morrow. Many new 
schools are added to Scribner’s list each year. It is 
a rare exception when an old one drops out. 


Good, persistent publicity is the one sure way for a 
new school to get pupils. 


New mediums are offering schools advertising in- 
ducements without end. SCRIBNER offers simply 
the fitness of its circulation for such publicity and 
the company of practically all the most successful 
schools in the country. 
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of ideas comes forward, for we 
are interested in conservation. 
Our attention from direct be- 
comes derived. It is intensified 
by the force of our interest in 
the subject of conservation. For 
the moment it is a vastly strong- 
er attention than can possibly be 
aroused directly. 

For the moment, I say, and I 
want to emphasize that, for right 
there is the danger of the so- 
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byt saving not only of 
ional, but of personal 
fesources is important. 


Your greatest resource is health and the 
conservation of your health includes the 
preservation of your teeth by the regular 
use of such a dentifrice as 
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called “timely ad”; the compensa- 
tory drawback in the use of de- 
rived attention. For derived at- 
tention cannot be sustained for 
more than a few seconds of time. 
It must be continually stimulated 
by fresh appeals if you are to sus- 
tain it. Is the connection be- 
tween conservation and Ribbon 
Dental Cream plausible enough to 
keep the attention from wander- 
ing under the distraction of the 
ad on the opposite page? That 
is the question, and it is not easy 
to answer, 

Take as another example of de- 
rived attention a certain big color 
ad for Napoleon flour, one-third 
of which is devoted to a repro- 
duction of the painting “Napoleon 
at Leipzig!” Attention derived 
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from our knowledge of the great 
general is brought to bear upon 
the page. It is reinforced by a 
picture in colors. Next, the eye 
takes in the line: “Napoleon 
Flour Can Generally Be Had at 
All Retail Grocers.” The atten- 
tion we have been at so mucii 
pains and expense to derive is 
shot to pieces right there. We are 
informed that “Bread, biscuits, 
rolls and pastry are absolutely 
the best when made from NA- 
POLEON.” From the sublime 
to the commonplace indeed, with 
a touch of the ridiculous! Do 
you see the danger of derived at- 
tention when you haven't the 
means of sustaining it? 

Another point worth emphasiz- 
ing is this, that it is easy to de 
rive attention away from your 
goods, and you may have diffi- 
culty in getting it back. No doubt 
all of us remember that ad which 
read, “A Message from Mars: 
Send us up some ——.” But how 
many can remember what was to 
be sent? I have forgotten. 

The attention was derived all 
right, and the ad got the atten- 
tion to the exclusion of everything 
else on the page with it; prob- 
ably no reader missed it. But the 
attention was derived from a 
source so foreign to the product 
that there was no obvious con- 
nection between them. 

To sum up: Derived attention 
is more intense than direct at- 
tention, and it stays longer in the 
memory, but it needs continual 
stimulation to sustain it. 

In making a choice of the kind 
of attention to be attracted, the 
class of people you are to reach 
is important. Derived attention 
will appeal only to the more edu- 
cated classes, to people of higher 
tastes. Direct attention is not 
thus limited. We might almost 
call derived attention “intensive 
attention,” because it belongs to 
the advertising of those goods 
which are limited in their appeal 
to the educated and the refined. 
It is easy to see why this is true, 
for the more ideas a man has the 
easier it is to arouse his inter- 
est by alluding to matters of a 
timely nature. When this prin- 
ciple is better understood I think 
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we will come to a little different 
division of our campaigns. In- 


stead of having simply magazine 


copy and newspaper copy we 
shail have two divisions of each, 
which you may call, if you like, 
direct and derived magazine or 
newspaper copy; the one to reach 
the wage-earners and the other 
for the salaried and professional 
men. When we try to reach all 
classes of readers with the same 
copy we must necessarily fit the 


























into so much for getting attention, 
so much for creating desire, so 
much for getting action. The 
most prominent feature of the ad 
is what awakens attention, no 
doubt, but every line of type and 
every bit of white space helps 
keep it awake. How much of the 
R. H. Stearns ad (F*) is devoted 
to attention getting? Only the 
last half of the last line in it may 
be classed as exclusively devoted 
to attracting attention, yet that 
line probably 
would not be 
seen until it was 
too late to do 
any “attracting” 
to the ad. Yet it 
does have atten- 
tion value, would 
have it if it were 
only a quarter- 
page instead of 
the full. 
Attention value 
isn’t confined to 
the headlines, nor 
to the illustra- 
tions. It is the 
ad as a_ whole 
which attracts ‘or 
repels or goes 
unnoticed. You 
cannot afford to 
depend upon a 
striking headline 
to keep up at- 
tention against 
competition. 
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ILLUSTRATION F, 


copy to the understanding of the 
least educated man we wish to 
reach, which means that we do not 
get the attention of many at the 
other end of the scale. 

How much space, proportion- 
ally, shall we allow for the pur- 
pose of attracting the attention? 
I have been searching for the an- 
swer to that question for some 
time, and I believe that the an- 
swer is: All of it. I do not be- 
lieve that you can take a piece 
of white paper and rule it off 
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The Chicago Ad- 
vertising Associa- 
tion was told the 
other day that it 
could profitably use 
some of the teach- 
ing of “The Pass 
ing of the Third 
Floor back,” by Al- 
len Thomas, a member of Mr. Forbcs- 
Robertson’s company. 
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The Business Men’s League of Monrt- 
gomery, Ala., is. planning to advertise 
the city. W. Clendennin, of St. Louis, 
was recently asked to address the 
league on the matter. 


That advertisers may measure the 
efficiency of a: given advertisement 
through the application of psychological 
and other laws was the statement made 
by Prof. R. S. Butler, of the University 
of Wisconsin, in his address to the 
Milwaukee Advertisers’ Club, March 8. 
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DOES THE FIXED APPRO- 
PRIATION INVITE AD- 
VERTISING FAILURE? 





A PLEA THAT DANGER LIES IN A 
PREDETERMINED SUM AND A FIXED 
PERIOD FOR ADVERTISING — WHAT 
SHOULD ENTER INTO THE ESTI- 
MATE OF EXPENDITURES—ELE- 
MENTS THAT MAKE FOR ELASTIC- 
ITY. 





By Chas. A. Jones. 


In my capacity as advertising 
counselor I was queried recently 
by a manufacturer who desired 
to stimulate the sales of a trade- 
marked article in New England, 
and asked me the good old 
question, “How much will it 
cost ?” 

The preliminary disposition of 
this inquiry I thought might in- 
terest Printers’ Inx’s readers as 
tending to shed a little light on 
what should be the basis of the 
amount of an advertising appro- 
priation. It is far too usual for 
the good of the business to de- 
termine the size of an appropria- 
tion from the cost of a specified 
campaign in a selected form of 
advertising media, which I look 
upon as a putting of the horse 
behind the cart. 

I said to my client: “Before 
giving you an answer to your 
question I will require certain 
statistics from you and I want 
to particularly caution you that 
in the preparation of these statis- 
tics will depend a correct solu- 
tion of your problem. 

“First, out of your years of ex- 
perience and close personal 
knowledge of your proposition, 
you will range in your mind’s 
eye 1,000 average New England 
families and you will inform me 
what is the per capita consump- 
tion of this class of goods. 

“You will then tell me the 
division of this trade among the 
different brands in this line. Then 
you will tell me the length of 
time that these different forms 
have been intrenched in this 
field. 

“Next we shall consider the 
selling price to the consumer and 
the jobbing conditions on each of 
them. 


“From this we may determine 
the target at which we are aiming. 

“From the reasonable trade 
possibilities thus estimated an in- 
telligent basis may be reached as 
to a proper appropriation based 
on a unit of 1,000 consumers. 

“The distribution of that ap- 
propriation among the different 
classes of advertising media will 
be our next step.” 

At first my manufacturer friend 
proposed to give me the informa- 
tion for which I asked, but, after 
investigation, was forced to ad- 
mit that at best he could only 
approximate, and that those ap- 
proximates would vary in differ- 
ent localities. 

He was then mentally pre- 
pared to realize the fatal mistake 
that may be made through the 
inelasticity of advertising appro- 
priations and advertising plans. 

To set a given sum of expend- 
iture to be reached, but not ex- 
ceeded; to fix a predetermined 
period during which to spend it 
and an unalterable character and 
list of media to be employed are 
some of the follies that spell lost 
opportunity to the advertiser. 

The fixed appropriation, the 
predetermined period of time and 
the unalterable method is the lazy 
man’s way of advertising. 
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CHICAGO AD MEN PLAN 
GRILLING. 





Chicago advertising men are getting 
flamboyant announcements of the fifth 
annual banquet of the Atlas Chub, to 
be given in the gold room of the Con- 
gress Hotel on the evening of March 
31. The banquet will, as usual, have a 
“Gridiron Club” entertainment as_its 
main feature, with local advertising 
campaigns, methods and men coming 
in for a generous grilling. Forty-seven 
local advertising men are already sched- 
uled to appear in the show. 

Arrangements are in the hands of the 
governing board of the Atlas Club, which 
comprises the following: President, John 
A. Dickson, western manager, Youth’s 
Companion; vice-president, Walter Mul- 
ler, advertising manager, B. Kuppen- 
heimer & Co.; secretary, Harry Jen- 
kins, advertising manager, The Cable 
Company; treasurer, red H. Tracht, 
advertising manager, University of Chi- 
cago Press; Louis Bruch, advertising 
manager, American Radiator Company; 
A. D. White, advertising manager, 
Swift & Co., and William M. Shirley, 
of The Shirley Press. 
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“First Aid 
To Advertisers” 


SELLING PLANS 

We look upon newspaper space as a raw product that may 
be fashioned into the most powerful sales-producing force. 

It is what goes into the space and the dealer work 
ordinated with it that determines the ultimate value to 
the advertiser. 

Many firms wish to employ newspaper space in selling 
their goods. They seek information as to the best method 
of doing this. 

We sell newspaper space in The Mathews List of leading 
New England daily papers. 

The number of cities is twenty-eight and the population, 
city and suburban, a little over 2,000,000. 

To firms who start their newspaper advertising in this 
list we offer service of co-operation in the preparation of 
advertising and selling plans, and special trade work. 


INK. 





Some Recent Mathews List Campaigns 


A leading firearms manufacturer; an infants’ food; a 
high grade banking house; a line of veterinary remedies; an 
upholstery article; a children’s remedy; a.number of mail 
order propositions; several proprietary remedies; rubber 
shoes; a food product; hosiery; shoes, etc.; firm dealing in 
high class securities. 

The service may be employed to advantage by any manu- 
facturer or distributer of trade marked goods sold through 
retail stores. Much of the work is done in co-operation with 
reliable advertising agents. 

The size of campaigns may vary from a few hundred 
dollars for a try-out to several thousand dollars for a com- 
plete campaign. 

In the event that you are seeking more sales in New Eng- 
land, address the 


BUSINESS PROMOTION DEPARTMENT 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


2 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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WINNING THE LONG SIEGE 
FOR MORE NEW ENG- 
LAND ADVERTISING. 





STORY OF AN EMPLOYEE WHO RISKED 
HIS OWN CASH TO DEMONSTRATE 
THE POWER OF ADVERTISING 
WHERE OTHER METHODS FAILED— 
THE LONG CREATIVE EFFORT OF AD- 
VERTISING MEN — WHAT NEW 
ENGLAND AGENTS SAY. 

By Raymond IV’. Gage. 

The story is told of an ambi- 
tious magazine representative who 
gained entrance to the inner office 
of a great textile concern near 
Boston. He laid a plan for ad- 
vertising before the directors and 
analyzed the market possibilities. 
The directors shook their heads 
and put the plans carefully away 
in the file of “things we'd like to 
do but can’t.” 

The general manager of the 
concern, however, could not get 
the idea out of his head that per- 
haps the mill’s goods might be 
advertised profitably. He well 
enough knew that it would re- 
quire more than an argument of 
words to convince the directors. 

He determined to risk $9,000 
of his own upon an advertising 
venture. If he should lose he 
would personally pocket the loss. 
If he should win he would ask 
the directors to reimburse him. 

What should be the subject of 
this interesting and, to the mill, 
unprecedented experiment? He 
explored the buildings. In one of 
them he found thousands of 
yards of cloth, made after a weave 
which, because of its novelty, had 
three or four years before taken 
the fancy of the directors. Special 
looms had been built to make this 
special weave and a sizable initial 
stock had been manufactured. The 
cloth had fallen flat as a com- 
modity. Its novelty was not 
strong enough to find it a place 
in the stores—the jobbers took 
care of that. 

The machines and the first 
stock had been stowed away, 
charged off the books, as it were, 
by the concern, and as assets were 
regarded as negligible. 

The general manager dug into 


INK. 





the records and discovered that 
the process of weaving brought 
out a cloth that had several dis. 
tinctive features. So this, he de- 
termined, should be the subject 
of the advertising trial. 

He put himself into touch with 
a reliable agency and with the 
representatives of some of the 
women’s periodicals. He then 
made arrangements for such new 
merchandising methods as the ad- 
vertising called for. 

He said later that he was ex- 
pecting to find that he had bid 
a lasting farewell to that $0,000. 
But within four months the de- 
mand had absorbed the stock that 
had been lying idle for several 
years. The looms that had been 
specially built were taken out of 
their retirement and set in oper- 
ation in a vain endeavor to catch 
up with the orders. In eight 
months the one-time neglected 
weave had sprung into a com- 
manding position among the tex- 
tiles put out by those mills. New 
looms, after the former pattern, 
were built and hastily installed. 

This kind of argument con-’ 
vinced the directors. The whole 
business speedily felt the new in- 
fluence, which resulted in a slow 
changing of front on the part of 
the entire business. 

This is a fair example of the 
manner in which New England 
industries are being modernized. 
No one factor can claim credit 
for having awakened New Eng- 
landers to the requirements of 
real national selling, but the his- 
tory of advertising knows noth- 
ing more patiently persistent and 
indefatigable than the long siege 
of New England advertising men 
and newspaper and _ magazine 
representatives, to bring manu- 
facturers to see the bigger market, 
the positive selling effect of good 
advertising. 


For years they have patiently 
gone ahead preaching the adver- 
tising doctrine. Magazines wisely 
did not expect to derive imme- 
diate resu'ts from the establish- 
ment of a Boston office. As one 
publisher puts it, “our New Eng- 
land man is giving one-fourth of 
his time to me and three-fourths 
to general missionary work.” This 
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cumulative work has been having 
its effect. 

Conditions in New England 
have been fundamentally different 
from those in the newer com- 
munities to the West. In the West 
business enterprises were at lib- 
erty to start with a thoroughly 
modern organization. But in New 
England most of the manufactur- 
ing houses had roots penetrating 
deep into the past. Every New 
England business house, only a 
few years ago, was bound by 
traditions and trade customs that 
had descended from father to 
son, perhaps for several genera- 
tions. Their merchandising 
methods had become fixed, and 
the conservative New Englander 
had little inclination to throw 
over his elaborate machinery of 
distribution at the behest of the 
first half-dozen plausible advo- 
cates of new methods that hap- 
pened along. 

Henry Wilson, veteran adver- 
tising manager of the Cosmopol- 
itan, voiced the sentiments of his 
fellow workers in the periodical 
field. “We could not in reason 
have expected New England to 
develop into a flourishing region 
of advertisers over night,” he 
said. “Only the brash would 
have hoped to change the con- 
servatism of New England into 
Western onwardness without a 
long and arduous campaign. 
What Scotland is to the rest of 
Europe, New England is to the 
rest of the United States—shrewd, 
canny, slow to adopt revolution- 
ary ideas, but, once having seen 
the truth in the form of actual 
results in their own territory, ef- 
ficient in pushing new methods 
to their logical conclusions. Now 
that New England has made up 
its mind about the matter, you 
may look for such a trying out 
of advertising as has never been” 
surpassed before. 

“Draw a line on the map north 
and south through Buffalo. About 
sixty per cent of the advertise- 
ments in the weeklies come from 
a region to the west of that line. 
About sixty per cent of the ad- 
vertisements in the monthlies 
come from a region east of that 
line. What does that mean? Why, 


that the New Englander, who has 
considerable representation in the 
magazines, is not in such a hurry 
to make a turn-over as his West- 
ern contemporary. The Westerner, 
without any chains binding him to 
a past, progressive, alert and de- 
cisive, wants quick action and 
so he takes to the weeklies as well 
as to the monthlies. The New 
Englander conservatively testing 
the advertising method thinks 
once a month sufficient. 

“The outlook is very bright. A 
year ago I hazarded a prophecy, 
in an address at an Ohio adver- 
tising dinner, that the first part 
of I9II would be somewhat below 
high tide, but that the latter part 
would see such a rise of national 
advertising as we have never seen 
before in this country. 

“T have no reason to change 
my mind now that IgI1 is partly 
gone. Indeed I am strengthened 
in my optimism, for in the last 
thirty days I have come into 
contact with more new national 
advertising accounts than in any 
other thirty days in twenty-five 
years. New England is contribut- 
ing its quota to this new show- 
ing. 
“It has been bitter for the pro- 
gressive men in New England to 
see its supremacy first in this 
line and then in that slip 
away to other sections. It has 
watched its shoe trade drift to St. 
Louis and Cincinnati; its textile 
business, much of it, to the South; 
and, the keenest thrust of all, its 
skilled workmen drafted, because 
of their training under a careful 
apprenticeship system, to Western 
cities. In the watch industry 
alone at Elgin, Ill, and else- 
where, in which New England 
once was the leading producer. 
between fifty and sixty per cent 
of the workmen are New Eng- 
land-trained. 

“Another interesting feature 
about this New England revival 
is that it is ringing the doom of 
the jobber and the middleman. 
The jobber in times past, be- 
cause of the mental attitude of the 
New Englander toward methods 
of distribution, has seemed as 
firmly planted as Plymouth Rock 
itself. New England, like the 
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rest of the manufacturing com- 
munity, must soon deal directly 
with the’ retail trade, or at least 
dispense with the middleman who 
has so long charged such a high 
price for acting merely as an in- 
termediary.” 


VIEWS OF NEW ENGLAND ADVERTIS- 
ING AGENTS. 


_ A canvass of many of the lead- 
ing advertising agencies of Boston 
shows an enthusiastic and opti- 
mistic feeling as regards business 
in New England. Many new 
accounts have been developed and 
many old advertisers have increas- 
ed their appropriations. 

Mr. Putnam, of Wood, Putnam 
& Wood, Boston, states: 

“There is a tendency in many 
New England industries not be- 
fore advertised, to take up public- 
ity. New England manufacturers 
are waking up to the slogan of 
the Pilgrim Publicity Associa- 
tion: ‘New England Quality,’ 
and are testing ‘New England 
Quality’ of brain work in the pub- 
licity end of their business for 
mutual advantage.” 

Mr. Ellis of the A. W. Ellis 
Agency, is enthusiastic over pros- 
pects for 1911 in New England. 
He says: 

“IT am in touch with several 
concerns that are considering 
publicity, people who have never 
spent a dollar in this direction.” 

H. B. Humphrey, of the H. B. 


‘Humphrey Company, sums up the 


New England situation as fol- 
lows: 

“The growth in New England 
advertising during 1910, though 
not tremendous, was _ healthful, 
and I can say without the shadow 
of a doubt that within the next 
five years the advertising growth 
in New England will compare 
favorably with that in any other 
section of the country.” 

“The biggest developments in 
advertising in the New England 
field this coming year will be in 
the textile and paper trade,” says 
Perry Walton of the Walton Ad- 
vertising and Printing Company. 

“The action of the American 
Woolen Company and the Ar- 
lington Mills in placing large con- 
tracts for standardizing their 














goods has aroused the interest of 
every textile mill in New Eng- 
land. In the paper field, the success 
of two leading makers of book and 
catalogue paper has excited the 
envy of two or three other mills 
and it is not unlikely that some 
of the best known makers of 
specialty papers will begin adver- 
tising before I91I is over.” 

H. F. Barber, of the J. W. Bar- 
ber Agency, says: 

‘Although prices have advanced 
on raw materials to a certain ex- 
tent so that certain manufacturers 
have deemed it advisable to cut 
down their appropriations, there 
are very healthy signs of increas- 
ed business for the coming year. 
New England manufacturers are 
showing unmistakable evidence 
of an increased appreciation of 
the value of publicity and this 
agency has assisted in developing 
within the last few months a num- 
ber of accounts which were pre- 
viously either unknown and dis- 
tinctly local in character or incon- 
siderable in volume. 

“Tt looks as though 1911 would 
be a year of increased vigor on 
the part of those already in the 
field, and that a great many new 
accounts are already in sight.” 

E. J. Goulston, of the Ernest J. 
Goulston Advertising Agency, 
says: “Even the most unpro- 
gressive are beginning to realize 
that advertising is to-day as nec- 
essary a part of their business as 
the sales or accounting depart- 
ments. We are endeavoring to 
impress manufacturers that the 
trade-mark product of to-day 
means an inheritance, and an 
asset to the generations to come. 

“This agency has specialized on 
the possibilities of the New Eng- 
land market for manufacturers all 
over the country. We have a 
field here more densely populated 
than almost any section of the 
country, and the wealth of the 
New England states per capita 1s 
a known fact. It is an easy mar- 
ket in which to distribute goods, 
as there are no long jumps for 
salesmen, and Western manufac- 
turers are beginning to realize 
that trial campaigns have more 
chances of success in New Eng- 
land than any other section.” 
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PROGRESSIVE NEW _ ENG- 
LAND BANK ADVER- 
TISING. 


MODERN IDEAS IN PUBLICITY IN- 
CREASE DEPOSITS OF FIRST NA- 
TIONAL OF BOSTON BY $5,000,000 
IN TWO MONTHS—OTHER EXAM- 
PLES. 





The generally progressive char- 
acter of bank advertising in New 
England is illustrated by recent 
examples in Boston papers. Those 
of the First National Bank, of 
Boston, are perhaps the more not- 
able, as departing farthest from 
financial statements of conditions 
and the names of officers. Under 
the guiding pen of Henry L. 
Mann, the bank has undertaken 
to do a little elementary educa- 
tion of the public in regard to 
banking, as well as to the bank 
itself, very elementary, very 
short and simple, but altogether 
in the direction of human inter- 
est and the cultivation of confi- 
dence. It does not neglect the 
necessary financial statement but 
it makes this occasional instead 
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Sturgis, and Massachusetts Title 
Insurance Company, of Boston, 
and has also had some newspaper 
experience. 

Other users of large space in 
the daily newspapers to tell their 
story are the Exchange Trust 
Company, the Old Colony Trust 
Company and the National Shaw- 
mut Bank, all of Boston. Most 
of the advertisements are confined 





Property 

as represented by valuable papers is 
never secure unless placed in a fire 
and burglar f Safe Deposit box 
such as can found in the modern 
steel vaults at the 


First National 
Bank of Boston 


70 Federal Street 


Boxes from $10 = year upwards. 








In Choosing 


a bank your ‘decision should be 
ry a close s rg oa 
portant factors: its i lus 
and Undivided Profite—its Assets— 
its Nae gr Board of Directors. 
essen require- 
ments the First Nati Bank fur- 
nishes a long and well-established 
record. 


The First National 
Bank of Boston 


70 Federal Street 








BANK COPY THAT TELLS SOMETHING. 


of constant. Largely in conse- 
quence of this policy, the bank 
has increased its loans from some 
$61,000,000 to $66,000,000, a mat- 
ter of $5,000,000 within the past 
two months, an increase of more 
than eight per cent. 

Mr. Mann, who is responsible 
for the advertising, is a graduate 
of Williams College, and of 
Boston University, ’03, and has 
been connected with the Interna- 
tional Trust Company, Gay 





ANOTHER OF THE SERIES. 


to figures, but these are made 
sufficiently large by the amount 
of space taken to be impressive 
by themselves or have certain 
features, such as loans and de- 
posits, made conspicuous by being 
put in black-face type. They are, 
at all events, a departure from 
the conservative card, and indi- 
cate a tendency toward explana- 
tion. 

The Exchange Trust Company 
is doing something a little more 
in the line of the First National 
Bank, bringing out the conception 
of banking service to patrons, as 
“something away and beyond the 
mere assurance that your funds 
are safe when deposited with our 
company.” This would be modern 
advertising in any field. 


oo | 
FE. 11. WATSON JOINS “PEOPLE’S 
HOME JOURNAL.” 


FE. H. Watson has resigned from the 
Munsey organization to join the ad- 
vertising department of the People’s 
Home Journal. 

Mr. Watson has had _ considerable 
experience in both agency work and 
the magazine field and is expected to 
be of much assistance to the advertisin 
manager of the People’s Home Journal, 
Joseph, A. Moore, in further developing 
that magazine field, which lies, as 
known, chiefly among the towns of 
10,000 and below. 
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THE ADVERTISING VALUE 
OF ESPOUSING CIVIC 
CAUSES IN ADS. 





BIG ATLANTA DEPARTMENT STORE 
GIVES OVER LARGE DISPLAY TO 
PUBLIC - SPIRITED EDITORIALS — 
TOWN STIRRED AND MORE BUSI- 
NESS SECURED—ADVERTISED MER- 
CHANDISE IN EDITORIAL STYLE, 


By H. L. Allen. 


Some optimistic theorists have 
occasionally put forth a notion 
that a merchant will find it most 
profitable to prominently identify 
himself with civic advance in his 
community. Many merchants have 
identified themselves with advance 
movements, but rather depended 
upon the benevolent newspapers 
to play up their activity—that is, if 
they went into it for anything 
approaching business reasons at 
all. 

One of the most interesting ef- 
forts of this sort along new lines 
ever attempted, has been conduct- 
ed by the Chamberlin-Johnson- 
DuBose Company, of Atlanta, of 
which I. S. Jonas (formerly ad- 
vertising manager for R. H. Macy 
& Co., New York), has within re- 
cent months become advertising 
manager. 

The firm told Mr. Jonas that it 
wanted to have people talk about 
its store, think of it in a new 
light, respect it in a new way—or 
something that would be out of 
the beaten path. Already enjoying 
the best of public patronage, it 
felt the need of stirring things up 
to the core. 

And Mr, Jonas has done it. The 
first step he took was to inaugu- 
rate a series of large-space ads, 
which were not really ads at 
all, but editorials, plentifully be- 
sprinkled with caps, @ ja Arthur 
Brisbane, jumping into the heart 
of public questions concerning At- 
lanta’s larger interests. The first 
thing was to come out boldly ad- 
vocating an increase of salaries 
for school teachers after the City 
Council had refused it. A mem- 
ber of the firm says that they 
honestly did not think of any busi- 
ness friends the campaign might 
make—that they were really cen- 


tering their attention upon the 
larger advantage to the city; for 
teachers’ salaries in Atlanta, as in 
many other Southern towns, have 
been pretty low. The stir that 
was made rent the city from stem 
to stern. Commission government 
and other public-spirited causes 
were espoused, and full pages, 
with 72-point headlines and the 
most direct sort of language. were 
used to discuss the subjects. 
Words were not minced, and the 
style was far from academic and 
harmless — it was dynamic and 
gingery. 

Meantime, ads for the store’s 
merchandise were running in an- 





2 Chemberlin-Johnson-DuBose Company 
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The Schools ARE Our Affair 
Who Says They Are Not? 
Committee and Council, Read This: 
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SEVERAL OF THE DISCUSSIONS OF PUBLIC 
QUESTIONS, 


other part of the paper. Every 
now and then, however, ads upon 
merchandise, but without mention- 
ing a price from top to bottom, 
were run. These took the larger 
view, such as the artistic treat- 
ment of homes, etc. A member 
of the firm assures Printers’ INK 
of the undoubted success of this 
campaign. It has even been no- 
ticed in many sections of the coun- 
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try. This member of the firm is 
certain that the success of a large 
department store depends upon its 
getting more deeply into the real 
life of its public and not merely 
being content with dealing with 
its merchandising side. The firm 
had to refuse offers of political 
positions of prominence and made 
its disinterestedness entirely clear 
to all. 

Thus, through its advertising 
editorials, it came to be accepted 
as an influential center of opinion 
as well as merchandise, and so by 
this powerful, even though indi- 
rect route, very strong confidence 
was built up for its goods. Its 
owners were proved to be not 
mere merchandise - vending ma- 
chines, but citizens recognizing 
their relation to the whole social 
fabric. 
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“INVITATION DAY” A  PUBLIC- 
ITY SCHEME. 


As a novel publicity scheme, the idea 
of “Invitation Day,” observed in Cali- 
fornia on March 1, deserves notice. 
About four million post cards, four and 
a half by seven inches, were prepared 
each bearing one of a selection of the 
most attractive and typical views of 
California. Fifty sections of the State 
were represented in these views and the 
postals were apportioned to the differ- 
ent districts, to be distributed on 
March 1. 

The invitation read as follows: 


California wants people like you. 
Now’s your chance to come out 
here. We've got sunshine and 
green grass and wild _ flowers, 
right now, and all the comforts of 
an ideal home to offer you. You'll 
like it here all right. There are 
special low rates on the Southern 
Pacific beginning March 10 and 
in force till April 10. Ask your 
ticket agent. No excuse now for 
not coming to see us and _ the 
things we’re proud of. Perhaps 
you don’t believe what we_ say 
about our climate and State. Come 
and see for yourself. We'll make 
good every way. Come on! 


Under each picture appeared the 
legend: “If you want to know more 
about. California, read the Sunset 
Magazine.” 

e people on the appointed day be- 
sieged the offices of distribution. af- 
fixed the necessary postage to the 
cards and sent them flying to the places 
where they would do the most good. 
Sunset Magazine thus secured the co- 
operation of the equivalent of four 
million people each inviting a distant 
friend to come to California and also 
to find out more about California by 
reading Sunset, 
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ADMEN INDULGE IN FEAST OF 
REASON—OTHER THINGS 
ON THE SIDE. 





Don Seitz, of the New York World, 
addressed an audience of 270 persons 
at the March monthly dinner of the 
Grand "i Advertisers Club on the 
subject, ‘‘Making a Customer.” 

“Advertise your business to the 
people and create a standing constitu- 
ency,” he said. “John anamaker 
does this. His central thought is to 
impress people with the comfort of his 
store. He provides concerts and 
amusement for the people while they 
shop in his great establishment. He 
has built up an enormous trade with- 
out pressure on his selling force. 

“The successful newspaper bases its 
success on the gvod will of the people 
and cannot successfully pervert the 
public. And neither can the adver- 
tiser. Plain announcements in the daily 
press with plain figures of fact will 
do more to bring the shopper to your 
store than any other medium of adver- 
tising.”’ 

F. H. Ralsten, Western manager of 
the “Butterick Trio,” at Chicago, gave 
a speech having to do with the Iocal 
commercial conditions of Grand Rap- 
ids and its advertisers. He made a 
strong plea for trade-marked furniture, 
saying that Grand Rapids suffered 
through misrepresentation by dealers 
selling inferior lines as a local product. 

“Make high-grade goods, make art 
goods, create style, and then put your 
trade-mark on them,” he advised. 

Dr. J. T. Thomas, speaking on “‘Co- 
operation in Business,’ pointed out 
that co-operation is characteristic of 
the age. 

Carroll F. Sweet was toastmaster of 
the evening. 
+} > —- 


CARE IN ADVERTISING. 








“If there is any business in the 
world that demands originality, it is 
advertising,” said Albert L. Green, ad- 
vertising director of the Boston store, 
in Milwaukee, in a talk to the adver- 
tising class at Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, recently. 

“An advertising campaign of a big 
store must fit the business just as ac- 
curately as a mechanical piano-player 
fits the piano. If the manager depends 
entirely on the machine to do the work 
he will be woefully disappointed. If 
he wants the proper results he will 
have to give close attention to the 
operation of the machine, working the 
pedals at the proper instant, parse I 
the time and expression to fit the con- 
ditions.” 

a ; 
WASHBURN-CROSBY ADVERTIS- 
ING GIVES,.PREACHER A TEXT. 





A Brooklyn preacher recently took 
his text from the Washburn-Crosby 
Company’s advertising of “Gold Medal 
Flour.” ‘Eventually you must accept 
the Master,” he told his congregation. 
“Why not now?” He held up before 
the audience a copy of the flour ad to 
illustrate. 
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Primer points which every advertiser ought to ask every publisher 





Have you any proof of 
your readers’ loyalty? 


ELTA ST NMEA NO A a ae 
Proof of subscription renewals—76 per cent.—a 


percentage so high that it seems incredible to men 
who know circulation problems. 





Expressions of reader-loyalty like these: 


“We have Good Housekeeping in our magazine 
club, but as I wish to own it exclusively I am 
subscribing for it.” 


Se eee etna eae re SPE 


“My home lies close to my heart, and | aim to 
keep in touch with all that ennobles, beautifies and 
adorns it. | would be sorry to miss one number.” 


That this loyalty extends to the advertising section 
is not fanciful claim but true fact. Out of our long 
list of advertising successes we have some interesting 
proof to place at your finger tips. 


Ghere is no waste to this circulation 





GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
MAGAZINE 


She Largest Class Publication in Any Field 
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“WHY WE ADVERTISED A 
TWENTY-DOLLAR HAT.” 





REPUTATION BOOSTED FOR ENTIRE 
LINE OF HATS—LAW OF ASSOCIA- 
TION INVOKED— “PLEASURE” SALES 
—THE ANALOGY OF THE PANAMA 
HAT. 





By Wallis Boileau, 
enry H. Roelofs 
— oS hiladelphia, 

To the pure all things are 
pure,” so a'so may it be said that 
“to the set all things are sot”; 
otherwise there would be less 
bulging of eyes when something 
radically different or entirely new 
is launched by the enterprising 
and ambitious. 

It is really astonishing how 
any departure from the ordinary 
startles the average citizen, and 
it matters not how quickly the dis- 
cerning few may understand the 
practicability of an innovation, it 
takes a long time for the good old 
A. C. to see any side of it except 
its apparent uselessness or extrav- 
agance. 

The advertising of a man’s 
twenty-dollar felt hat by Henry 
H. Roelofs & Co. is a case in 
point. 

The average citizen, of course, 
objected to it, could see no use 
for it and predicted dire failure as 
far as selling it was concerned. 
As a matter of fact, his entire ob- 
jection was based upon the rea- 
soning that, as he had lived thus 
aud so many years and had always 


been able to buy as good a hat . 


as he wanted, for two or three 
dollars, he couldn’t see why any- 
body should pay more. 

It is safe to say that his repre- 
sented that average mental archi- 
tecture which is calculated to 
build everything on a bias, but, 
he overlooked the fact that our 
plans and specifications were not 
intended for him. 

We had three clearly defined 
reasons for advertising such an 
unusual hat: 

First, we wanted to eniphasize 
to the world at large, that Roelofs 
made the finest hats to be had 
anywhere. (We had been mak- 
ing these hats for four years for a 
limited clientéle.) Many people 


believed there were no better hats 
than Roelofs’, although they 
reached that conclusion by com- 
paring only our lower-priced hats 
with those of other makes, 

We believed the association of 
the “Highest priced hat in the 
World” with the name of Roelofs 
in national advertising would up- 
lift Roelofs’ entire line in the 
minds of both merchant and con- 
sumer and connect the thought of 
special value with every other 
grade of our product, which of 
course includes the  popular- 
priced goods. 

Second, we wanted our gen- 
eral-line customers to secure the 
advertising benefits which would 
surely come from having these 
unusual hats. We believed that 
such an uncommon article, if 
shown in their windows and 
stores, would prove of immense 
value in attracting general atten- 
tion to their stores for all kinds 
of good merchandise. (This has 
been definitely proven to be even, 
better than we anticipated.) 

To directly benefit our custom- 
ers, aS well as to show the public 
that these magnificent hats were 
not only made and advertised but 
sold, we inserted in our ads the 
names of over fifty prominent mer- 
chants who had them in stock and 
were selling them. (See copy of 
ad herewith.) 

Third, was-the working out of 
a personal “hunch,” which will be 
explained later. 

The first and second considera- 
tions require no especial per- 
spicuity to understand, especially 
by the readers of Printers’ Ink, 
therefore nothing further need be 
said about them excepting that 
the first is working nicely and the 
second has already made good as 
previously noted. 

Our “hunch” was based upon the 
fact that all purchases in this 
world, excepting of the bare ne- 
cessities of life, are made for 
pleasure, and that there can be 
but one of two limits to any 
selling price (consistent, of course, 
with fair values given), and they 
are—a man’s pocketbook or the 
pleasure imparted by ownership. 

Take a hat as an example to 
prove this: 
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Let fifty cents 
represent the cheap- 
est hat obtainable, 
and assume, i 
be done, that it’s 
complete and ah 
cient head covering. 

Who buys it? 

Only those who 
must do so through 
necessity. 

Now start up the 
scale and take the 
man who pays $1.00 
for his hat: 

Why does he do 
it? 

1. Because he has 
$1.00 which he can 
afford to spend for 
a hat. 

2. Because he 
feels that there is 
to him fifty cents’ 
worth, at least, of 
increased pleasure 
in wearing it. 

Now the man who 
pays $2.00, $3.00, 
$4.00, $5.00, $10.00 
or $20.000 for a hat 
has only the same 
reason or excuse for 
spending the differ- 
ence between fifty 
cents and the 
amount he does 
pay, and it is pri- 
marily hecause he 
can that he does. 
Of course, the prop- 
er display of fine 
goods and good 

salesmanship are 
necessary to stimu- 
late desire. 

The fact is, that 
ability to pay more 
incites in each indi- 
vidual when he sees 
unusual style or 
value, a pleasurable 
anticipation of own- 
ership and that 
pleasure increases 
in exact proportion 
to the expenditure 
necessary to ac- 
quire anything bet- 
ter than an actual 
necessity or, keep- 
ing the hat in mind 
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HE hat the Pullman porter 

singles out admiringly, 
brushes tenderly and surrenders 
reluctantly is the superfine 


Roelofs 


“Sintle” 
Hat 


The Highest-Priced Soft 
Hat In The World 


Twenty Dollars 


Worth $20., in its sncomparable 
style —worth $20., in its refinement of 
fnish—worth $20., in its distinctrve 
silvery color, and the sumptuous *‘feel’* 
of the felt — worth $20., in the intimate 
sense of personal satisfaction that comes 
from possessing ‘‘the last word’ in 
hat luxury 

Four times as good as any five-dollar 

made—more than three times as 
good as any sx dollar hat made—put 
through three times the handling of the 
ordinary ‘‘hat of commerce." Made 
of 100% pure belly beaver fur, worth 
over $30. per pound. Ivory-smooth of 
nap. Silk to the eye. Satinto the touch, 

Other Roelofs ‘‘SMILE*’ Hats 
(Soft) sell at $4, %5, $4, $7, $8, $10, 
$12 and $15. 

Roelofs ‘‘ SMILE" Hats Aenean} 
sell at $4, $5, $6, $7, $8 and 

The Twenty - Dollar Roelofs 
“SMILE” Hatand all the others are 
sold by -the following upper-class 
retailers: 


Akron. Ohio. + + + J: Koch & Co 
Hellingham, Wash... Adame 
Billings. Mont <1 Bickia clos & Shee Co 
Beaton, Mass. Nelano’s 
Beadtord. Pa. Greenwald & Co 
Huflalo, NY. Geo. b. More 
Canton, Ohio. 2 2 St The W. E. Homer Co 
Chicago, 1. + > Mrooks €o 

+ + Capper & Capper 
Cleveland, Ohio. . . » W. B Deris Co 
Coluinbus. see Cow 0 
Benen, Ome 
Decatur, Mi 
Denver 
Frie 





Paw . 
Son’ Lake Cay. Ush . . © 
Rowe & Kelly Co 
Dit 


San Francisco, Cal Tow 

jose Cal. Jay McCabe 
Geaitie, Wash Cheasy's Haberdashery 

. King Bros, 
+ We Ww Mit 
e 1 LD WAR. Tonkin Co 

Spokane, Wash |... CW Weer &¢ 
Springheld Ohio OFM 
Tecoma, Wash. ; |, bradley  Prewen 
Vancouver, 8. C. Richardeon & Poms 


HENRY H. ROELOFS & co. 
Sole Makers 
Brown and 12th Streets, Philadelphia, Pe. 


MO— Write to us for “Smite All The 
While,” a touch-and-go waits song for (ht whole 
= s free 








as an example, the 
original fifty cents’ 
worth. 

Now, with this 
fact firmly estab- 
lished in our minds, 
as well as a belief 
that dealers in hats 
have not enjoyed 
enough of the bene- 
fits which are al- 
ways resultant from 
pleasure sa.es, what 
is more reasonab.e 
than that we should 
have a desire to sup- 
ply that which would 
give the extreme of 
pleasure as far as 
hats are concerned, 
and then tell the 
world all about it? 

Messrs. Sherman 
& Bryan, our ad- 
vertising counselors, 
indorsed the ideas, 
but very correctly 
put the question: 

“Are you sure you 
can make that kind 
of a hat?” 

“Sure, we have 
been making it for 
several years.” 

“Then one more 
question: What do 
you use to make the 
finest hat in the 
world?” 

“There is only one 
best materia'. We 
take the fur from 
the middle of the 
belly of a_ beaver 
skin; use it 100 per 
cent pure, have the 
hat made by our 
most skilled crafts- 
men, and the result 
gives the finest pos- 
sible’ hat in the 
world, which we 
have sold at the 
highest price ever 
known for a 3%- 
ounce felt hat.” 

This was conclu- 
sive, sO we decided 
to start our maga- 
zine advertising 
with the most 
unusual article in 
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our varied product, and thus far 
we are satisfied. 

We are told (which we do not 
believe) that, according to statis- 
tics, there is but one man in about 
a thousand who can or will in- 
dulge his pleasure sufficiently to 
“connect,” but we are unafraid. 

Time will tell, but we haven't 
lost sight of the tact that there 
are thousands and thousands of 
men in this country who don’t 
hesitate to pay from $25.00 to 
$100.00 for a Panama—a doubtful 
lot of straw at best. 

We believe they will see and 
understand, ; 

It may not be amiss to say 
that he who does buy a Roelofs’ 
100-per-cent-belly-beaver hat may, 
because of the growing scarcity 
of beaver fur, feel prompted to be- 
queath it to his descendants, as 
was the custom with beaver hats 
during the time of the early Pur- 


itans, when, by the way, there | 
was a law limiting the ownership | 


of beaver hats to the nobility. 
But we venture to say that it 
will take our old friend, the A. C., 
a long while to wake up to the 
practicability of this “pleasure” 
offering or to understand that 
there is always the man with the 
price and the inclination to ac- 
quire “something different.” 


—~-+-o->——_—_- 
NEW ENGLAND POSTER CON- 
. LEST. 


A prize of $50 is offered to the win- | 


ner of the competition for a poster to 
be used in advertising the Industrial 
and Educational Exposition of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. This 
competition is open to any artist or 
designer in New England under the 
following conditions: 

The size is to be twenty-two inches 
high, fourteen inches wide. Colors, two 
or three. Lettering, “Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, New England Industrial 
and Educational Exposition. Mechanics 
Building, Boston, October 2-28, 1911.” 

The design must be striking, suitable 
for display at some distance from the 
eye. 

The competition closes April 10. 
Competitors may submit any number 
of desigrs. 

All. designs should be addressed to 
the Trade Extension Committee, Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, Boston, 
Mass. 

The committee reserves the right to 
use in full or in part any designs sub- 
mitted, making suitable payment there: 
for to the designer. 
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Verse and— 
Vaseline 


We knew that Vaseline 
had its manifold uses, but it 
remained for a twelve-year- 
old Ladies’ World reader in 
Connecticut to mention one 
more. 


“It’s good for chickens,” 
she says; and proves it in 
good, “reason-why” rhyme. 


Here is her proof as sent 
to us: 


MY CHICKEN 


I had a tiny chicken 

That was naked as my 
hand, 

Why she neither grew 
nor feathered 

I could never understand. 


So I spread some grease 
upon her 5 

And tended her with care. 

Soon the feathers started, 

Here, there and every- 
where. 


She is now a snow-white 
pullet, 

Where once she looked 
so mean, 

And the grease that made 
her handsome 

Was Chesebrough’s Vase- 
line. 


We will draw a curtain 
over the outraged feelings of 
the naked . but unashamed 
pullet. 


Little Miss Perley, how- 
ever, illustrates our conten- 
tion that everyone in 600,0c0 
homes reads the advertise- 
ments in 

THE 


LADIES WORLD 


NEW YORK 
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NEW ENGLAND MONU- 
MENTS TO ADVERTISING. 
BAKERS CHOCOLATE, DOUGLAS 
SHOES AND OTHER NEW ENGLAND 
HOUSEHOLD WORDS AND THEIR 
STORY OF SUCCESS THROUGH AD- 
VERTISING — CONSERVATISM 
AGAINST THE TRADITIONS OF NEW 

ENGLAND CHARACTER ITSELF. 


By Frederick W. Aldred, 
Advertising Manager, B. H. Gladding Dry 
Goods Co., and organizer of Town 
Criers’ Club, Providence, R. I. 

The average advertising man 
eats, sleeps and drinks advertis- 
ing. Naturally he is enthusiastic 
about it, and he is often dis- 
counted for enthusiasm. The 
merchant, however, who lives with 
his product and his environment 
is perhaps not broad enough to 
see the effects of judicious pub- 
licity upon the very goods he is 
turning out. To this man, the 
strongest appeal is, “What has 
been accomplished by these meth- 


ods?” What successes can you 
show due to advertising?” 
The man familiar with the 


business world can relate true 
stories of successes accomplished 
by advertising that sound like 
fairy tales, not a few, but hun- 
dreds and thousands, and they 
are our representative American 
concerns. 

I will tell of the success of a 
few of the thousands who. have 
built up national reputations 
through the judicious use of pub- 
licity, and as a representative of 
the Pilgrim Publicity Associa- 
tion, which stands for New Eng- 
land first, last and- always, I will 
limit my trip through Wonder- 
land to New England concerns. 

Back in the time of the Pil- 
grims in 1765, an Irish immigrant 
started in Dorchester to make 
chocolate. In 1780 the business 
was taken over by a Dr. Baker 
and the house of Walter Baker 
& Co. has continued from that 


day to this. 
The business developed slowly. 
There was a gradual natural 


growth up to 1852, when Baker 
diéd. In 1854 Henry L., Pierce 
became head of the concern and 
in that year the first advertise- 
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ment was placed. At first the ad- 
vertising appeared spasmodically 
in newspapers, but was gradually 
increased and the appropriation 
was larger each succeeding year. 
The best evidence of the value of 
this advertising is shown in the 
customs house imports. 

The house of Baker is the 
largest consumer of raw cocoa in 
the world. In 1860, about the 
time their advertising started, the 
imports of raw cocoa were a lit- 
tle over one million pounds per 
annum. Last year they were 100 
million pounds. 

In 1870 the use of cocoa as a 
breakfast beverage was unknown. 
This house conceived the idea of 
advertising this use of the prod- 
uct. You can all! see the results 
of this publicity. Breakfast co- 
coa, purely a creation of adver- 
tising, is to-day a staple house- 
hold. commodity. 

When Baker died, his business 
was worth about $100,000. To-day 
the company is capitalized for 
$3,000,000, and without a doubt 
the stock is worth over $10,000,- 
000, or 100 times the value of the 
business before advertising was 
done. 

The consumers’ demand, made 
and held by advertising, was the 
greatest factor in making this 
concern the largest manufacturer 
of cocoa and chocolate in the 
world. 

A more recent case in point is 
the marketing of the Fusible Core 
Hot Water Bottle of the Walpole 
Rubber Company in Walpole, 
Mass. A year ago, it was unknown 
to dealers and jobbers. It was a 
case where the real force of an 
advertising campaign was concen- 
trated upon the trade first, with 
the result that advance orders 
were received even before one 
cent was spent in the publica- 
tions. 

In other words, they began at 
the bottom of the proposition, 
got the trade first—explained to 
them convincingly and clearly 
what this advertising would mean 
to them in dollars and cents— 
and then they knew their adver- 
tising would be an investment in- 
stead of a gamble. 

It is this careful thought and 
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They Head His List of 
Fourteen Leading Farm Papers 


he is advertising in, is what a nationally known seedsman 
(name given on request) takes the trouble to write us 
---unsolicited---of those unquestioned leaders of the weekly 


farm press 


The 
ORANGE JUDD 
WEEKLIES 


whose editorial leadership has helped the farmers organize, 
get better prices, schools, roads, freight rates, rural delivery 
and facilities for communication. That's why we carry the 
largest agricultural advertisers, and general advertisers, too. 
They know, by experience, that the 425,000 live farmers--- 
and their families---who make up the subscription list of the 
Orange Judd Weeklies---are making and spending money 
for the luxuries, as well as the necessities of life, and pur- 
chasing ‘‘ advertised goods" the same as the city people. 


The Orange Judd Weeklies really comprise four sectional farm 
papers---carefully edited for the localities where they circulate--- 
with the added advantage of being national. Northwest Farm- 
stead covers the northwest; Orange Judd Farmer, the central 
west; American Agriculturist, the middle and southern states ; 
New England Homestead, the New England States. 425,000 
circulation, weekly, guaranteed. There is ae power in 
this circulation. 


ORANGE ace COMPANY 


209 Peopla Gar Biter Chicago, Ill, 315° Fourth Av 1.57 Wo Worthegion Street 
335% Palace Bldg., rien Rete.» Chicea, Il New ¥ York sa ‘ Springfield, Mass. 
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and planning that meas- 
ures the difference between suc- 
cess and failure in advertising. 
The effect of the prospects of 
this advertising campaign was 
that every jobber east of Chicago 
(something like 8,000) stocked up 
in the goods at once. Then the 


study 


advertising started and moved 
the goods. 
Not many years ago a_ small 


shoe-dealer in Lowell was selling 
to his customers a heel made of 
rubber. He had saved up a few 
hundred do'lars and an advertis- 
ing agent induced him to part 
with it. It was the initial cam- 
paign of the O'Sullivan Rubber 
Company; a business based en- 
tirely upon the name O'Sullivan. 
A few weeks ago this same shoe- 
dealer, Humphrey O'Sullivan, 
sold a part interest in his busi- 
ness—or rather his name—made 
famous by advertising, for three- 
quarters of a_ million do'lars. 
Hundreds of other businesses 
have been boosted by publicity, 
such as the Mellin’s Food Com- 
pany, the George Frost Com- 
pany, the Winchester Arms Com- 
pany, whose stock, 1 am told, pays 
140 per cent annually; the Regal 
and the Douglas Shoe companies, 
the United Drug Company, an idea 
conceived eight years @go by a 
few men—now, with 4,000 stock- 
holders. all dealers and boosters 
for their goods. 

We have all seen the conserva- 
tive, plodding merchant or manu- 
facturer who knows nought of 
these successes, who shudders at 
the tremendous waste of good 
money. He says we have always 
done it this way and we always 
will do it this way. A lecturer 
the other night was telling of a 
visit to the Metropolitan Art Mu- 
seum of New York. Going down 
the corridor he ran up against 
an Egyptian mummy. He had 
lain in the same mummified state, 
with arms folded, for thousands 


of years. In that mummy was 
typified this New England con- 
servatism. The mummy seemed 


-to say, “We have always done it 
this way and we always will do 
it this way.” 

There is the merchant who 
says, “Yes, yes, I know people put 
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millions of dollars into printers’ 
ink, but they don’t get it back, | 


have a good trade now, and I’ve 
been doing business for forty 
years, and have always made 
money. I know my _ business, 
young man, and I guess I'll run 
it all right without taking a 


chance.” 

Yes, he'll run it all right, and 
he'll make money without taking 
a chance. So would all of our 
biggest merchants have made 
money without advertising. Wil- 
liam L. Douglas would have run 
his business successfully without 
taking a chance, and his shoes 
mght have been sold west as far 
as South Framingham. Humphrey 
O'Sullivan would have made mon- 
ey out of his rubber heels without 
advertising, and would have sold 
a thousand pairs a month until 
the competition came and_ the 
other advertised heels had driven 
his from the market. The chance 
O'Sullivan took eliminated com- 
petition and so'd 100,000 pairs a 
month, and brought him an in- 
come of several hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year. 

The very make-up of New 
England itself cries out against 
this conservatism, this anxiety to 
run along in the old beaten paths. 
Our thirteen original colonies 
would have prospered and run 
along successfu'ly, but we would 
never have had the United Staies 
of America if those sturdy old 
Pilgrims had not taken a chance! 

gi cia aa 
THE GOVERNMENT AND FRAUD. 
ULENT ADVERTISING. 


The agent of the Department of Jus- 
tice who was sent on to New York City 
early in the year to curb the “get- -rich- 
quick” promoters soon discovered that 
the only sure wirners in the game were 
the ‘‘fiscal agents’ who promoted the 
propositions and the newspapers which 
printed the advertis‘ng. He is said to 
have asked Washington for authority 
in his next raids, to arrest the news- 
paper sp7ce- =—s as well as the stock- 
sellers. The Government was not ready 
to go so far as'this, but is said to have 
permitted it to become known that it 
was watching the advertising columns. 








P siaiataa 
Smart, Eastern representative 
Antonio Express, El Paso 
Herald and Galveston News, ded 
March 4, in Plainfield, N. J., aged fifty- 
four years. He was at one time 4 
page in the United States Senate. 


John P. 
of the San 
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Big Summer Circulation 
for HAMPTON’S 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS has the largest following of 
any American author, His readers represent the So- 
ciety and Wealth of the United States. He is the 
cleverest delineator of the fascinating American woman: 
the impetuous American man. Mr. Chambers has writ- 
ten for Hampton's a series of six stories full of 
whimsey, delightful fun and delicious love making. 
The first story 

AMOURETTE, will appear in May, and then there will be 
another Chambers story in each of the five following 
issues. This is the Master Work of the Master Ameri- 
can Novelist. 

HAMPTON’S alwayé has big features, but this series of 
stories alone will sell thousands and thousands of 


magazines. 


Hampton’s Circulation is Now 
450,000 Plus 


and there is no waste—it’s ALL eagerly demanded cir- 
culation. 
You will get more than you are paying for if you 
start your advertising in May Hampton’s. 
SCHOOL ADVERTISERS—Hanpton’s is an ideal me- 


dium to reach the keenest minded, most alert American 
families. Send for School Booklet and special School 


rates. 
HOWARD P. RUGGLES 
Advertising Manager 
New York 
J. D. Hildreth, F. W. Thurnau, 
New England Manager, Western Advertising Manager, 
Hartford Bidg.. 


Old South Bldg., 


Boston, Mass. Chicago, II}. 
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Good Enough 
to Wire 


We received this telegram on March 7: 


Chicago, Ills., March 7, 1grt. 
Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Instructed agency to renew copy 
in April number. Results most 
gratifying. Consider the Farm Jour- 
nal in reaching the farmers equal to 
the in reaching the woman of 
the house. In our opinion Not a pub- 
lication but an institution with the 
Farmers. Wishing you all success 
possible. V. M. G. & Co. 





We wish we had invented the expression, 
“We are advertised by our living friends.” 
It belongs to us, by fitness. 


More than 760,000 copies in May which will go to press April 5th. 
Please be prompt! 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


PHILADELPHIA 
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THE INS AND OUTS OF 
SAMPLING. 





NECESSARY INTER-RELATION OF 
SAMPLING AND ADVERTISING IN 
MANY LINES — HOUSE-TO-HOUSE 
SAMPLING ON THE INCREASE — 
SPECIFIC INSTANCES OF SUCCESS- 
FUL SAMPLING—WHAT ONE ANAL- 
YSIS DISCLOSED. 

By Charles W. Hurd. 
I. 

In spite of its high favor with 
manufacturers in several lines, 
sampling has never entirely 
gained the good graces of some 
advertising authorities, chiefly 
among the agents and publishers. 
Selective sampling through adver- 
tising in magazines and news- 
papers they are generally willing 
to commend, and sample distribu- 
tion through the dealer, perhaps, 
but for house-to-house sampling, 
which makes up much the larger 
part of all sampling, they find no 


rational, economic excuse what- 
ever. 
Now, are the manufacturers 


who use sampling wrong? Are 
they old-fashioned? Doesn’t sam- 
pling pay—house-to-house sam- 
pling—in comparison with news- 
paper and magazine advertising? 

House-to-house sampling is very 
far from being, as some incline to 
believe, on the wane. On the 
contrary, the practice of it is in- 
creasing, particularly in the gro- 
cery and drug lines, and promises 
to increase indefinitely. It grows, 
in fact, as advertising grows. The 
more general advertising becomes, 
the more common the use of sam- 
pling in certain lines. When sam- 
pling is carried out systematically 
and painstakingly, advertising un- 
doubtedly shows greater effec- 
tiveness. There is a link between 
the two, a seemingly necessary 
relation. Neither can replace the 
other in these lines; they are com- 
plementary, and each would lose 
a large part of its value if em- 
ployed alone. 

This view, not to be dogmatic 
about it, has much theory and 
practice to support it. 

First, as to practice: 

No one denies that sampling, 
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even house-to-house sampling, 
pays, or may be made to pay for 
itself; the question is only as to 
the relative economy of the meth- 
ods as compared with black-and- 
white advertising. 

Now, many large manufac- 
turers have built up their busi- 
nesses by sampling, and yet, even 
after beginning to advertise, have 
increased their sampling. And 
they have also increased their ad- 
vertising. A number of other 
manufacturers who did so poorly 
with their advertising that they 
were in danger of being lost to 
the advertising field have been re- 
stored to commercial health 
through sampling, and are con- 
tinuing to sample, and also to ad- 
vertise. And, lastly, not one im- 
portant case stands out of any 
manufacturer who has_ reached 
the stature of a national adver- 
tiser being willing either to give 
up sampling or to turn back to 
sampling only. 

Take one case. A national dis- 
tributor selling a unique trade- 
marked household article of un- 
disputed merit and wide demand 
had this illuminating experience: 

With little or no sampling, but 
using billboards and tacked signs, 
and having the co-operation of 
the dealer as to window and store 
displays, an average of three out 
of every ten possible customers 
were obtained. The possible cus- 
tomers were placed at one-seventh 
of the families in a town, this 
proportion having been found by 
experience to be worth while 
sampling; and the average con- 
sumption of the product furnished 
the other element on which to 
base an estimate. A certain al- 
lowance was also made for cus- 
tomers gained from the uncon- 
sidered six-sevenths. 

By sampling alone, without bill- 
hoards or signs, four out of ten 
families became customers. 

By resampling an old territory, 
which had been inadequately 
sampled months or years before, 
the number of families turned 
into regular customers was raised 
to between six and seven out of 
every ten. 

And by sampling, billboards, 
signs, magazine advertising, and 
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J 
in some instances, newspaper ad- 
vertising, and other methods, the 
remarkable total of eighi and 
sometimes nine out of every ten 
families was obtained. 

With most articles such a rec- 
ord is not possible. It probably 
will not be possible much longer 
with the article referred to, for 
the reason that its phenomenal 
success has brought out strong 
competition. But the fall of the 
proportion of sales will not mean 
a fall in the amount of sales, be- 
cause the character of the market 
is being rapidly changed by ad- 
vertising, and more families are 
available for sampling, and at the 
same time more and more of the 
demand is becoming automatic. 

In the campaign for this prod- 
uct, the newspapers have been 
very little used. Once, some 
years ago, at the solicitation of 
the advertising agent who han- 
dled the account, a trial of the 
newspapers was made. The agent 
was given a free hand in the news- 
papers of a certain town in the 
East. At the same time the man- 
ufacturer sampled a Western 
town a thousand miles away, 
using in conjunction the bill- 
boards and tacked signs. The 
sampling was over in a week or 
two, and good business was being 
done within a month. At the end 
of three months, the newspaper 
campaign in the Eastern tow.: had 
shown no surprising results, and 
the agent threw up his hands. 

This trial is not necessarily 
conclusive. A test in two other 
places might have reversed the 
verdict. A continuation of the 
newspaper campaign might have 
shown signal results in a month 
or two more. The character of 
the copy run, or loca! trade con- 
ditions, unusual .co-operation in 
the Western town, and a dozen 
other factors might explain the 
difference. But it must be ad- 
mitted that it places the burden 
of proof upon the newspapers 
And the manufacturer: feels that 
his other experience. gained both 
before and since this test amply 
supports his conclusion. Never- 
theless, he is willing to be shown, 
and at this very moment is carry- 
ing on a newspaper campaign in 





one section of the country which 
will provide data for further com- 
parison, 

Now as to the theary: 

The end of all merchandising is, 
of course, to get to the consumer, 
and satisfy him. Nobody disputes 
the obvious fact that the sample 
in the hand and the explanation 
in the head are the ideal combina- 
tion for getting results. The dif- 
ference of opinion is, again, 
wholly in respect to the relative 
cost of the two methods. When 
cheap samplers are employed, and 
do not reach the housewife in 
the right way, the sample does 
not make an impression. When 
the sampling is done properly by 
higher-grade men, the expense 
mounts—apparently. 

But only apparently. The 
whole pore. is here, and the 
explanation. Sampling has be- 
gun to come under modern organ- 
izing methods; it is being put on 
an “efficiency” basis. 

The cost of the average sam- 
pling campaign is generally put 
at five cents per family; this fig- 
ure is almost traditional. It may 
be true yet of many campaigns, 
but it is not true, or necessarily 
true, of the biggest campaigns to- 
day. Samples can be put into re- 
sponsible hands in the house ac- 
companied by a few words of ex- 
planation at less than five cents 
per family. 

In one case under considera- 
tion, that of a large national ad- 
vertiser, the outside estimate for 
sampling in towns is never more 
than three and one-half cents pe 
family, and the cost sometimes 
drops down even to one and one- 
half cents. The cost of the sam- 
p'e is one and one-half cents. 
‘The success of this concern has 
been phenomenal. 

Now, even with this best kind 
of an introduction—sample and 
idea together—at low cost, it is 
of the greatest advantage, to re- 
inforce the early impression )’ 
all other available means—news- 
paper, magazine, billboard, street 
cars, tacked signs, window dis- 
play, store display and dealer’s 
salesmanship. What mediums 
should be used, and to what ex- 
tent, are questions affected by the 
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character of the product, the 
length of the manufacturer's 
purse, frequency of “repeats and 
possibly other considerations. ‘The 
fact, however, is sufficiently plain: 
the interest already inspired by 
the sample, talk and booklet may 
be intensified by other appeals 
and arguments through other 
channels of approach. 

On the other hand, the sample 
is a powerful incitement to read 
the advertising, notice the sign- 
boards, study the window displays 
This quality in the sample is 
valued highly by one of the larg- 
est samplers in the country. He 
feels that he could even better 
afford to snare something ou: 
his appropriations for black-and- 
white publicity or for billboards, 
if it were necessary, in order to 
sample properly, than to run his 
advertising alone without sam- 
pling. But he does not find it 
necessary to do this. The more 
he advertises and the more he 
samples, the more valuable his 
advertising space becomes to him. 


and the less he can afford to cur- 
tail it. 

This, then, appears to be true: 
that sampling not only introduces 
the product but it introduces also 
the advertising much earlier than 
would otherwise be the case, and 
thus makes it more effective; and 
that sampling is being rendered 
less expensive by being standard- 
ized in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of modern business man- 
agement. 

It would be amusing to talk 
about the “technique” of sam- 
pling if there were not a reason 
for considering it seriously, even 
over-seriously, for the moment; 
if a good many manufacturers 
had not lost hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars by taking a too- 
holiday view of the whole sam- 
pling proposition. When, in fact, 
those who believe in sampling and 
those who do not believe in sam- 
pling, are discussing the subject, 
they have in mind two very dif- 


.ferent methods. The advertising 


man opposed to sampling has a 
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vision of the wasteful sampling 
campaign that failed and the 
ideal advertising campaign that 
brought results. The manufac- 
turer, on the other hand, lets his 
mind run back over his own care- 
ful, low-cost sampling that starts 
the returns in a month’s time, 
and then compares it with some 
rank advertising failure he re- 
calls. 

Sampling does not mean the 
same thing to the two men, any 
more than “business” or “adver- 
tising” means the same thing. The 
name sampling covers a multi- 
tude of methods, and the meth- 


ods cannot be studied any too 
closely. 
A certain concern gave away 


last year samples amounting to 
$1,500,000, nearly all im house-to- 
house sampling. It would make 
a very big difference in the an- 
nual expense whether it cost 
three, four or five cents to reach 
the family. The concern realizes 
it, and accordingly has organized 
its sampling in the most system- 
atic way. 

Practically all of the large man- 
ufacturers of laundry soap sam- 
ple from house to house, and yet 
some of the worst instances of 
sample failure are in this line, 
due to non-use of sampling sense. 
Many of the cereal food distribu- 
tors start action is this way, and 
there have been several bad 
losses, due to reasons similar to 
those mentioned, 

One very large house put an 
article on the market several 
years ago, distributing it through 
the grocers. It was without com- 
petition at the outset and every 
family was a possible customer. 
This concern was one of the keen- 
est merchandisers in its line, but 
it had had no previous experience 
with sampling. It thought all it 
had to do was to hire its sam- 
plers, train them, start them out 
with samples, and then tabulate 
the returns. 

It was four years before the 
house got down to a careful study 
of the sampling proposition to 
find out just how effective it was. 
The business had grown so fast 
that it had not occurred to it be- 
fore to find out why it wasn’t 
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growing faster. The house had 
piled out the samples and piled up 
the advertising. and the sales had 
piled up in much the same way, 
‘Then it inaugurated a test, purely 
as a matter of good business 
sense. It sent out crews of sam- 
plers under dependable head-men, 
who were instructed to see that 
every sample reached a family. 
The crews were sent into towns 
that were supposed to have been 
sampled, and where _ billboards 
and small signs had been pretty 
liberally displayed. ‘They sam- 
pled the towns carefully and thor- 
oughly at a cost of less than two 
and one-half cents per family, ex- 
clusive of cost of sample. And as 
a result of this kind of sampling, 
the sales in these towns were more 
than doubled within eighteen 
days. 

The result of this experience 
was that the house simply said: 

“What we have been doing for 
four or five years was not sam- 
pling. You can call it whatever 
you please, but it was not what 
we call sampling, now. We have 
just begun to sample.” ; 

The experience cost the house 
hundreds of thousands, perhaps 
millions, of dollars. It is irre- 
trievable. Competition has now 
come into the field, and has got to 
be met with sacrifices. The day 
of easy money has passed. And 
the reason for the relative loss 
was that sampling had not been 
standardized. It had not been 
studied as other parts of the busi- 
ness had been studied. While the 
concern was holding a microscope 
over the manufacturing and ad- 
vertising costs, it was using the 
good old rule-o’-thumb method in 
its sampling, and getting only 
half the results that were waiting 
for it. 

(To be continued) 
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Conrad Lutz, W. M. Bingham and 
Louis Conrad, officers of the Corre- 
spondence Institute of America, in 
Scranton, Pa., have been held in $1,000 
bail for trial at the term of the 
United States Court, which opened 
March 20, to answer to the charge of 
using the mails to defraud. The men 
were arrested last December. The Cor- 
respondence Institute of America has 
no connection with International Cor- 
respondence Schools. 
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WANTED 











Advertising Manager by a successful 
manufacturing concern located in New 


York City. 





The man for the job should have: 


Initiative; fertility of ideas, the quality 
of getting things done. 

Ability as a writer; preferably a man 
with journalistic training; one who knows 
how to put a keen edge on dull facts. 

Merchandising Experience; it will help 
a lot to have had familiarity with modern 
selling methods. 

Clean Personality; a good record with 
no outs. 





The position offers a good present and a 
better future, congenial surroundings, and 
an opportunity to make a reputation. An- 
swers must be by mail only and will be.held 
in strict confidence. State salary expected. 


“W.H. J.,” care of George Batten Co., 
381 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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HOW NEWSPAPERS SOLD 
SECURITIES IN NEW 
E NG L “AND. 


INVESTMENT CAM- 
WAS NOT OBSESSED 
—THE IDEA BEHIND 


A HIGH-GRADE 
PAIGN THAT 
WITH DIGNITY 





IT—SOME OF THE COPY. 
Julius Andrews & Co. Bos- 
ton, have just executed a_ brief 


newspaper campaign notab'e for 
unusually effective copy. 

The copy for this campaign 
was prepared by Mr. A. J. Bean 
of the advertising department of 
the Boston News Bureau. 

Mr. Bean stated that the copy 
was prepared along the lines laid 
down in his recent article in 
PRINTERS’ INK. 

The principal object of the 
campaign was to inspire confi- 
dence and implant in the mind of 
the reader that Julius Andrews & 
Co. are a banking house whose 
judgment in investment matters 
is of a high order. 

This suggestion was brought 
forth strongly in the preliminary 
ad which was in the nature of an 
announcement of the copy to fol- 
low. 

All the ads were too large to 
here reproduce satisfactorily, oc- 
cupying nearly a quarter of a 
newspaper page in each case. All 
the ads were headed “Talks to 
Investors” and the _ preliminary 
announcement read as follows: 


ANNOUNCEMENT: 


A series of articles on 
by Julius Andrews, of Julius An- 
drews & Co., Boston, in conjunction 
with a series of advertisements will 
appear daily in this paper on this page 
beginning to-morrow. 

Mr. Andrews is a well-known au- 
thority on investmert matters and his 
advice is widely sought by investors 
desiring a maximum income consistent 
with absolute safety. He was a pio- 
neer in advocating the issuance of 
securities of high-grade enterprises in 
small denominations for the benefit 
of the small investor, which necessity 
has become generally recognized. 

Mr. Andrews is probably the first 
banker to begin a vigorous campaign 
of education against the follies of 
speculation. 

This series of articles should be well 
worth reading. Articles begin to-mor- 
row. 


investments 


Another object: was to make 


the investor think, by advancing 
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food for thought in a little differ- 
ent form than is usua!ly put forth 
in the financial advertising of 
legitimate propositions. These 
ideas were less conservative than 
are usually advertised by banking 
houses, but Mr. Been snleovnl 
to counterbalance this by temper- 
ate language. The specific securi- 
ties to be sold were not offered 
util the last advertisement. 

All the talks bore the facsimile 
signature of Mr. Andrews and 
prominence was given in ‘each 
piece of copy to the fol'owing 
sentence: “We deal in such se- 
curities as your bank would buy, 
with protection to its deposits and 
assurance of a profit.” 

The substence of these ads is 
reproduced below. 

The campaign was __ supple- 
mented by a vigorous circulariz- 
ing of bankers and moneyed peo- 


ple. 
The campaign was run in a se- 
lected group of New England 


dailies, the papers selected by the 
advertiser being those that cater 
especia'ly to financial advertisirg. 


WHY ARE SAVINGS BANKS 


NECESSARY? 
Because they carefully invest the 
savirgs of those who have not the 


knowledge to invest themselves. This 
is the great potent resson. 

But the small investor .is rapidly be- 
comirg educated in investing. With 
the assistance of his banker he is learn- 
ing to invest in high-grade securities 
of small denominations, and is learn- 
ing to study what is back of his se- 
curity. 

In the United States the issuance 
of high-grade securities in small de- 
nomirations- is comparatively young. 4 
to within a few years the large rai 
road and industrial corporations never 
thought of issuing securities in smaller 
denominations than $500. When the 
St. Paul Railroad was compelled to go 
to France to sell bonds because of 
the effects of the 1907 panic and be- 
cause the small investor had not been 
educated and cultivated at home, they 
were told by the French bankers that 
the bonds must be issued in denomi- 
nations of $100. They were issued 
thus and the humble French peasant 
furnished the money. 

This lesson was a sa “we one and 
our large bankers then early saw 
what they had before failed to grasp, 
namely, of what enormous economic 
value it would be if the great masses 
of intelligent, well-paid people of the 
United States could be educated to 
save by giving them an equal oppor- 
tunity with those of larger means to 
invest their first $100. 

The result of this education is that 
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PROVIDENCE is the second largest city 
in New England, the centre of 500,000 busy 
people. 

The only two-cent papers and the only pa- 
pers in the city that always publish their cir- 


culation are 


The Providence Journal 


AND 


The Evening Bulletin 


THE PROVIDENCE JOURNAL is the 
only morning paper in the city, the home pa- 














per of the State. 

THE EVENING BULLETIN (circula- 
tion over 50,000 copies daily) is one of the 
largest dailies in the country, with a larger cir- 
culation by many thousands than any other 
paper in New England outside Boston. 


The combination rate afforded by Rhode 
Island’s oldest, largest and best newspapers 
offers advertisers a rare opportunity to reach 
the most densely populated corner of the 
country. 


New York, Charles H. Eddy, 1 Madison Ave. 
Chicage, Charles H. Eddy, 150 Michigan B yulevard. 
3oston, L. E. Puller, 1147 Old South ‘Building. 
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the discriminating small investor now 
receives a much larger return on his 
capital than formerly. 


Are You Getting the Income You 
Should on Your Credit? 
Do you buy a speculation with an 
investment possibility 
or 
Do you buy an investment with a 
speculative probability? 


THINK THIS OVER. 

It is a prevalent belief among many 
that accumulations of wealth have been 
due to the purchase of something that 
was a speculation and which afterwards 
proved great value as an investment. 
To those familiar with finance this 
seems, as a general proposition, ex- 
tremely absurd, but it is a plausible 
theory and very misleading. Hence the 
common idea that for a man of mod- 
est means to get wealthy he must needs 
purchase something that sells for a 
few cents and later sell it for several 
dollars. Not one stock in one thou- 
sand has appreciated to this extent. 
You may see quoted on the exchanges 
a few stocks selling for dollars that 
have at some time sold for cents, but 
trace their history and you will find 
that nearly all have at some time un- 
dergone reorganization, or assessment, 
so that the original investment was 
wiped out. The chance of a person 
of small means buying a speculation 
with such a possibility, among the 
thousands that are offered makes the 
most reckless gamble look attractive. 

GREAT FORTUNES HAVE BEEN 
BUILT UPON BONA FIDE INVEST- 
MENTS which have enormously in- 
creased in valug rather than upon spec- 
ulations which have afterwards proved 
investments. 

I maintain that it is far more rea- 
sonable to expect that an investment 
will develop an unknown value than 
a speculation. 

In the nature of things this must be 
so. Therefore, I say, if you are look- 
ing for a speculative opportunity, look 
for it in an investment rather than in 
something where the investment feat- 
ure is lacking. 





Through what channels does the se- 
curity come which you buy? 
This is a point that every investor 
should consider. It is one of the 
most important things to 
know. Every investor 
has a right to know. 

To make myself clear let us follow 
the security from the time it is cre- 
ated until it reaches the ultimate pur- 

chaser. 

If a concern is in a strong financial 
position and wishes to raise money 
either to retire outstanding securities 
or for any development purpose, it 
usually has no difficulty in getting 
some well-established banking house to 
consider the merits of its proposition 
and handle the issue. But if there are 
weaknesses in the financial position of 
that concern, hidden to the ordinary 
observer, they necessarily have to go 
to bankers whose requirements are less 
exacting. 

Now these original bankers who first 
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handle the security may in a sen 
termed wholesalers. That is io a 
seminate the bonds to retail bond deal. 
ers or jobbers, who in turn sell to 
other small houses and individuals. The 
individual purchaser has a right to 
know, through what channels come the 
security he buys. 

The retail dealer is, of course, a 
perfectly proper link in the chain, but 
the purchaser should know that his se- 
curity comes through some reliable in- 
vestment house who have a well-known 
reputation for sound judgment on jin- 
vestment matters. 

It is, of course, impossible for the 
average investor to study all the vari- 
ous ramifications of the concern’s busi- 
ness whose security he intends to buy, 
which the trained banker is able to do. 
Therefore, every investor should ex- 
ercise this important precaution. 





Do you keep up to date on your 
securities? 

_ The property behind all securities is 
in a constant state of evolution, and 
the margin of safety is constantly 
fluctuating. There are, unfortunately, 
many investors who do not keep up 
to date on conditions affecting their 
securities and many losses have been 
sustained as a result. But it is just 
as necessary for an investor to know 
when the margin of safety is increas- 
ing, as when it is declining. When 
an investor buys a security, he should 
have a well-defined idea as to what he 
considers an ample margin of safety. 
If the margin of satety greatly in- 
creases, as it often does, causing the 
security to appreciate, an investor can 
afford to sell, take profits, and reinvest. 
I do not wish to minimize, in any way, 
the great importance of holding a se- 
curity, having an ample margin of safe- 
ty, but the scientific investor converts 
into capital any appreciation in his 
securities as a result of an excessive 
margin of safety. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND RECORD OF 
MAGAZINE ADVERTISING. 


Through the courtesy of Collier’s 
Weekly Printers’ Ink is able to pre- 
sent the record of advertising that has 
come out of New England since 1902. 
Collier’s report is founded on a care- 
ful checking up of twenty of the chief 
publications. te is to be noted that, 
with the exception of 1908, the panic 
year, there has been a steady gain and 
that the figures for 1910 are practically 
double those for 1902. 





| RPP eee rey 545,124 lines. 
1908... cccccccceces 624,928 * 
| SBP eee 712,068 ‘ 
MOOD ssc asrsccveses 784,897 “ 
Oh SEE Ee 827,843 “ 
a 850,273 “ 
717,972 +“ 
985,177 “ 
LODO. .ceccecccccce 1,008,167 * 


In 1907, the latest total available, 
the total amount of advertising in these 
twenty magazines was 5,900,000 lines. 
New England, therefore, was furnish- 
ing at that time slightly less than one- 
seventh the total. 
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REASONS WHY 





THE PAWTUCKET (R. I.) TIMES 


Should Be Included in Any Advertising 
Campaign Covering New England. 


The zone of this paper’s influence is in the gateway 


of New England’s most densely populated division— 


the center of the World’s greatest and most diversified 
industrial activities. Through this and other geographi- 
cal conditions, coupled with its own intrinsic qualities, 
the TIMES occupies a unique if not remarkable posi- 
tion in the newspaper field. 


It is the only daily published in Pawtucket, a city 
of 50,000, the second city of Rhode Island, and noted 
for the skill, enterprise and diversity of its manufac- 
turing. This paper for years has served without a rival 
two adjoining cities, Pawtucket and Central Falls, with 
a combined population of 75,000. Furthermore, in a 
business way the TIMES is supported by the mercan- 
tile advertising of three distinct cities, deriving from 
Providence merchants in point of expenditure an 
amount equal to that received. from all other like 
sources. 


While the TIMES exclusively serves 95,000 people 
in Rhode Island, it is not confined wholly to this state, 
but embraces many important bordering towns. in 
Massachusetts, serving in all about 125,000 people, of a 
class known for their thrift. 


It is notable that comparatively few newspapers are 
required completely to cover Rhode Island. Of these 
indispensable dailies, the TIMES is second to none 
in point of important and exclusive territory—in_ its 


ability to offer a fixed and dependable clientele. In ~ 


fact, few cities in America possess a paper which so 
thoroughly covers its field, or is so essentially a. home 






paper. In doing business with the TIMES advertisers . 
deal only in known quantities—guaranteed rates and’: 


proved circulation. On this basis, Pawtucket offers, 


real, tangible advertising and trading possibilities. 
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FOREDOOMED 
TO FAILURE 


NOT AN ADVERTISING 
FALLACY 





By Thomas Balmer 


@Show me an advertising Suc- 
cess and I’ll show you the man re- 
sponsible. 


@ Show me an advertising fail- 
ure and somewhere in the ruins mowing 
and gibbering behind a pile of broken 
resolutions, procrastinations, excuses, 
weak-kneed appropriations, purposeless 
campaigns—I won’t show you a man; 
instead I’ll show you an Excuse—a 
Jest—a Failure. 


@.For after all it’s the personal 
equation that counts in business—in 
advertising. 


@Bradstreet’s summary of Fail- 
ures for 1910 says that “tendencies 
present within the individual himself 
were largely responsible for four-fifths 
of all business failure.” 


@ From a careful, personal an- 
alysis 1 believe that three-fifths of 
the failures in advertising are due to 
this same cause. 


@ And the prime characteristics 
of these foredoomed failures — the 
marks by which “Ye shall know them” 
—is that ‘‘know it all” spirit—or, “‘you 
can’t tell me anything.” 


@I have no time whatever for 
such people—they are not worth any 
man’s time. 


@It’s the man who appreciates 
the trade Potentialities of 65,000,000 
people to whom I talk; the man that 
won’t allow his own or his agent's 
prejudices or grievances to prevent 
his learning the merits of any adver- 
tising medium; the man with the fine 
courage who can map out his cam- 
paigns and drive them through to a 
successful issue. 


@ When I show such an one the 
Woman’s World—the only medium 
with 2,000,000 circulation—that reaches 
one family in every seven of this big 
rural population, then usually such an 
one gets busy. 


@ I’ve some boiled down facts 
about results the Woman’s World 
brings to advertisers in that field that 
I believe would surprise you. You 
write; I’ll send. Address 


THOMAS BALMER, Adv. Director 
WOMAN’S WORLD 


J. A. Lesher, Adv. Mgr., Chicago. Il. 
. J. Wells, Eastern Mgr., Fifth Ave. Bldg., 
New York, N. Y. 


| considering the 


| school best 


| they need. 





THE MILITARY SCHOOL Ap- 
VERTISING PROBLEM, 





UNDERSTANDING OF REAL WORTH 
OF MILITARY SCHOOLS Not AS 
PREVALENT AS SHOULD BE—FIFTYy 
PER CENT OF BORDENTOWN INSTI- 
TUTE PUPILS SECURED BY ADVER- 
TISING., 

By Lt. Col. T, D. Landon, 
Commandant, Bordentown Military In. 
stitute, Bordentown-on-the- 
Delaware, N. J. 

The first difficulty met with in 
development of 


military school publicity is in 


| the supplying people with informa- 


tion where they can secure the 
adapted for their 
wants and needs, for true it is 
most persons do not fully com- 
prehend what they want in the 
way of a school—less of what 
Very often what is 
wanted and what is needed are 
diametric opposites. When the 
question of the selection of a mil- 
itary school is presented it is usual 
to find the inquirers are average 
parents considering such selec- 
tion for a_ son, often their 
only one, whom they are quite 
prone to regard as an exceptional 
son, needing just a little different 
treatment, and for whose peculiar- 
ities of temperament or habits 
they make all manner of excuses. 

Advertising is meant to increase 
knowledge of where to find what 
is wanted or needed. The major- 
ity of parents begin to look for 
a boarding school to supply any 
of the following defects in condi- 
tions in the child or home: 

1. Lack of regularity of life 
in the home. 

2. Lack of desirable associa- 
tions or presence of undesirable 
associations. 

3. Lack of good schools. 

4. Lack of incentive to avail 
themselves of the schools they 
have or social or play diversions 
that distract from attention to 
work and accomplishment of 
same, 

5. A late discovery of a boy’s 
having got into bad habits of one 
kind or another, or the premoni- 
tory signs of development in that 
direction. 
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6. A failure to have the boy 
trained in the fundamental laws 
of obedience, promptness and 
thoroughness. 

With a small percentage of ex- 
ceptions from the parent’s stand- 
point, they are comparatively safe 
in sending their boy to any one 
of alarge number of good schools. 
But how can a parent find out 
these schools? How can _ the 
school honestly and modestly pre- 
sent the conditions to the parent? 

A really good school cannot 
compete in advertising with one 
which is not conscientious, as 
honesty forbids claims which are 
easy to those who care only for 
the coming students and lose in- 
terest in those already secured. | 
However, it is absolutely necessary 
for many schools to advertise in 
order to keep in the public eye 
sufficiently to supply the number 
of students to keep the school 
running. However good a school 
might be to those who know it, 
as soon as all the children in the 
circle of its acquaintances have 
grown up, it would have to shut 
its doors unless it came to the 
knowledge of a new supply of 
people with boys. This is par- 
ticularly the case with new or 
young schools, and even with old 
schools it is a considerable factor. 
I know of one school that secures | 
its patrons about as follows: | 
Fifty per cent of the new boys 
each year come directly from | 
friends of the school who have 
had experience with it, the other 
fifty per cent come from general 
advertising which gives new 
blood and without which the best 
school could not continue. There- 
fore, in the most of cases, it is an 
absolute necessity for a school to | 
advertise. 

The theory of advertising is to | 
place attractively the facts of 
what is to be had before those 
who want it. The only safe course 
for a school in this case is clearly 
to understand what they are, 
and what they have, and as 
modestly and clear'y as possible, 
to present the facts to any in- 
quirers. Then it is up to the in- 
quirer to determine whether what 
is there is desirable or not. Even | 
after experience with a school, | 





















TheWoman 
makes 
the Home 


The women 
who read The 
Woman’s Home 
Companion are 
home women; 
they are engaged 
in making 
successful 
homes. They 
look to The 
Woman’s Home 
Companion 

for help, 

and get it. 
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Students Refer to 
the Great Library 
in Washington 











Ranking third among the world’s collection of books the Library 
of Congress is rated as one of America’s most important educa- 
tional Institutions. It is utilized by students in every branch of 
research who occupy the reading rooms and alcoves day and night. 

This vast book collection is Washington’s reference library and 
is free to all readers. 


Parents refer tothe WASHINGTON STAR 


The fathers and mothers in the National Capital refer to the 
Evening Star to answer the question, “To What School shall we 
send the Children?” Practically all of the homes in Washington 
receive the Star every day (left at the doors by our carrier boys) 
and all the family read it. 


Almost every family living in the Capital of the United States 
will read your advertisement carefully it it appears in the Wash- 
ington Star. 


The Cvening and Sunday Star 
Washington, D. C. 


Sworn net average circulation week ending March 10: 


Daily - - 58,290 Sunday - - 48,821 





DAN A. CARROLL W. Y. PERRY 
Eastern Representative Western Representative 
Tribune Buildin First National Bank Blde. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, If. 
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however, the prospective patron 
does not always realize fully what 
is and what is not desirable. This 
particularly applies to the mili- 
tary schools of the country. The 
title “Military School” is as in- 
definite almost as the title “Pro- 
fessor,” which ranges from the 
true use of it for the head of a 
college department down to the 
professor of dancing or the pro- 
fessor of tonsorial art. 

In my opinion, it is absolutely 
necessary to have a competent and 
honest advertising agency to 
handle the business properly as 
well as to advise with discrimina- 
tion what mediums to use. 

Our mediums include Harper’s, 


What influence will the school 
have that you choose for your boy? 


Will it develop strong manly ractcr as well as assist his mental 


cha 
hs il it simply enable him to ‘get through” his studies ? 
ee hat we yelp oye think and do ar : meant 
we use to do it, are frankly and fully explained in our eo ne A ay l 


“The Skirmisher,” our school-paper, gives a still further insig! 
Iniyclife of the school, Both books sent on request. 
smal we Tain wh nocd lean erice ogee? 


Sonera etre 


z 
raentowN Institute 
Bordentown-on-the- Delaware, New Jersey 

Kev. T. H. Lasxpow, AM, DD. LirvrCor. T. D. Lasoow 


RATHER LIVE SCHOOL COPY. 


Century, Scribner's, Outlook, Re- 
view of Reviews, Cosmopolitan, 
World’s Work, Saturday Evening 
Post, and some dailies in their 
special editions. The cheaper the 
magazine, the less productive its 
advertising value to a school of 
high price, as years ago we dis- 
covered when the inquiries from 
a certain publication were largely 
made up of a cheap class of peop'e 
who could not afford to pay our 
rates even though they would 
want to come to the school. 

The ideal condition, of course, 
is to have a school that is so 
widely known that it does not 
need to advertise at all, but our 
school is not vet in that class, al- 
though over fifty per cent of our 
new boys come to us independent 
of any advertising at all. The 
other fifty per cent of our new 
boys or twenty per cent to twen- 
ty-five per cent of our whole 
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number do come directly from ad- 
vertising, which first brings the 
name of the school to the inquirer, 
who then makes inquiry and of 
course from the endorsement of 
old boys, finds the school reliable 
and satisfactory enough to make 
trial. 

The object of any school ad- 
vertising is to get the attention 
of parents having boys. If they 
apply for information, it is up to 
the school to give them the best 
possible presentation of the insti- 
tution. This is done by catalogue, 
letter, personal interview and ref- 
erences to people who have had 
experience with the school. The 
most difficult problem with a mil- 
itary academy is to dis- 
abuse the parents of what 
is a decided error in a 
good many cases, though 
not in all, namely, that a 
military school is a place 
where bad or incorrigible 
boys can be straightened 
out and transformed into 
well-mannered, right-mind- 
ed, conscientious students. 
Military organization and 
training, I admit, is one of 
the greatest helps in rec- 
tifying the spoiling and in- 
dulgence, and lost grip, as 
far as control is concerned, 
of the majority of parents. 

It is often urgéd upon schools 
that a zealous follow-up be made 
in due time after any inquiry. I 
have had good results from this 
attention, but in the main, my 
opinion is that after a season is 
past, the inquirers of that season 
have either sent their children to 
you or somewhere else. I am very 
incredulous of the boasted “wait- 
ing list” which some schools os- 
tentatiously announce or the ex- 
istence of which is intended to be 
implied from their disingenuous 
advertising and correspondence. 
There are too many good schools 
in which, by a little forethought, 
a place can easily be secured. 

cess eae se 


PUBLISHER’S. AID TO HOUSF- 
SEEKERS. 


Realizing the difficulty thousands of 
people have in locating a home or 
home site, an office has been opened 
in New York by the Town and Countr 
Homestead Bureau to meet this nee 
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FACTS ABOUT THE NEW 
ENGLAND MARKET. 





DENSITY OF POPULATION AND URBAN 
LAYOUT OF THE COUNTRY AN 
ADVANTAGE TO ADVERTISERS — 
WHAT NEW ENGLANDERS READ— 
BUILDING OPERATIONS, EDUCATION, 
ELECTRIC LINES, PER CAPITA 
WEALTH, ETC. 





By H. D. Martin. 


“I wish the whole United States 
were like New England,” recently 
said a well-known sales manager, 
whimsically. “Just look at this 
map,” and he pulled out a drawer 
containing a sectional map of New 
England, marked with green and 
blue pins representing dealers in 
the fold, and also prospects. 

“That map looks like an over- 
grown alfalfa field with those 
pins. But now look at another 
map,” he continued, bringing into 
view at random another part of 


the country. “This looks like 
an attempt to raise corn on a 
sand dune. Look at the lost 


motion sending traveling men to 
those points, as compared to the 
best part of New England. I 
figure that my men can cover five 
dealers in’ New England in the 
same time it. takes to cover one 
in the greater part of the country 
—and at less expense. 

“Then remember, too, that our 
advertising can cover this field 
more economically, and that, for 
our particular proposition (an 
article appealing to a high aver- 
age of intelligence) New England 
is especially strong. Why, New 
England housewives began to 
make cooking and home economy 
a science ten years before the 
rest of the country took much 
interest in it; and education has 
been a particular hobby of the 
better class of New England 
families for generations. A bit 
less conservatism and it would be 
a world-bedting market. It’s not 
easy to get a quite new thing 
started there.” 

This man was simply speaking 
with passing enthusiasm of a mar- 
ket he regarded as particularly 
rich ground for his goods, but 
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the points he made are of im- 
portance to every advertiser, es- 
pecially to that increasing Middle 
West class of alert manufacturers 
to whom the East is either an un- 
known or a shunned market. 

Every element of compact, re- 
sultful territorial campaigning jis 
present in New England to a very 
marked extent, and, there is much 
evidence that the obstructive con- 
servatism is fast becoming a 
memory and a tradition. 

The widely scattered supposi- 
tion that New England is retro- 
gressive is certainly not borne out 
by the facts; all around the rem- 
nants of time-honored conserva- 
tism have grown new generations 
and new influxes of blood which 
have altered the sectional tem- 
perament and put nothing less 
than “Western ginger” into things. 

The movement of population. as 
disclosed by the lately completed 
U. S. Census, is alone significant. 


No.inc. % 

1910 over 1900 gain 

ON ar 742,371 47,905 6.9 
N. Hampshire. 430,572 18,984 4.6 
Vermont ..... 355,956 12,815 3.6 
Massachusetts . 3,366,416 561,060 20.0 
Connecticut - 1,114,756 206,336 22.7 
Rhode Island.. 542,610 114,054 26.6 
To corroborate the sales man- 


ager quoted above it is only nec- 
essary to examine the latest avail- 
able figures of the density of 
population in New England states. 
Rhode Island’s proportion of 
population to the square mile is 
of course greater than any other 
State in the country (407 per 
cent); but Massachusetts and 
Connecticut are also states of 
very considerable density; Massa- 
chusetts 348.9 per cent and Con- 
necticut 187.5. The relative pro- 
portions of these figures to the 
rest of the countrv are seen when 
compared with New York’s 152 
per cent, New Jersey 250, Penn- 
sylvania 140. Ohio 102, Illinois 86. 

This population is largely urban 
except in the northern New Eng- 
land states: 


Urban or 
Semi-urban Rural 
4 





SSE Seer ee 55. ‘ 

New Hampshire ....... 61.0 39.0 
eer ee : 50.5 
Massachusetts 127 
Rhode Island ... 8.0 
Connecticut 25.4 




















When it is realized that in most 
other states the rural population 
averages 50 and 60 per cent, it 
will be seen how essentially urban 
New England is. 

The New England district is 
laid out in a great number of 
prosperous small cities and towns. 
The contrasts of scattered rural 
population and congested cities, so 
common in other sections of the 
country, are lacking, as the fol- 
lowing figures show: 


No. Towns Towns from 
Under 3,000 83 to 25,000 
609 65 


MAINE. 60 scsevinc 

New Hampshire .. 380 42 
Vermont ...c.cees 263 23 
Massachusetts .... 410 295 
Rhode Island .... 165 28 
Connecticut ...... 555 82 


Here again the contrasts are 
strong in comparing New Eng- 
land with other sections, for only 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, 
out of all the states in the coun- 
try, have 100 towns of from five 
to ten thousand population. Most 
of them averaging about 25. Even 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois aver- 
age only 55. 

Taking now some evidences of 
the character of the people and 
their ability to buy, instead of 
mere population analysis, it will 
be interesting to look into what 
New England reads. The circu- 
lation of daily newspapers in New 
England was 6,124,300 in 1905, or 
a population per copy of 3.08. This 
indicates that New England reads 
more newspapers than any other 
section, and excepting only three 
states. 

As to weeklies and monthlies— 
weeklies had a New England cir- 
culation in 1905 of 2,210,405, or 
2.77 population per copy. Month- 
lies had a circulation of 11,144,738, 
or a population per copy of 0.55. 
Weeklies are evidently not read 
so extensively in New England 
as in the West, but monthlies are 
read more extensively in New 
England than anywhere else ex- 
cepting three Eastern _ states, 
where monthlies are just a little 
more widely read than even in 
New England. New England 
reads a third more magazines 
than the twelve northern central 
states, including Ohio, Kansas, 
the Dakotas, etc. 
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He was boasting of.a mailing 
list of fifty thousand prosperous 
village homes in interior New 
York and New England and ad- 
jacent states, and we smiled. 


We told him we could give 
him a list of one hundred and 
forty thousand just such homes 
as he described, through THE 
UTICA 





and in addition the positive 
assurance that they are live, up- 
to-date addresses, proven by the 
five-cent payment for the paper 
as it is delivered; also the fur- 
ther assurance of a welcome 
such as his circular matter 
never received. 


When cost was compared, he 
threw up his hands. 


An advertisement occupying 
as much space as this in the 
SATURDAY GLOBE costs 
about one-thirtieth of a cent a 
home. 


The circular letter was sure 
to cost a cent plus, each. 


We are at your service any 
time, anywhere. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bidg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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Education is also an interesting 
factor to investigate, being sv 
directly related to the effective- 
ness of advertising. Massachu- 
setts is a world-leader in educa- 
tion. It spends nineteen million 
dollars ‘moa on education, which 
is a higher per capita expenditure 
than any other state. Pupils in 
Rhode Island public schools go 
to school more days in the year 
(194) than in any other state in 
the country—many more days 
than most states require. The 
average is 150. 

It is significant, too, to inquire 
into the network of trolley sys- 
tems of New England, because of 
their close relation to trade ter- 
ritory, and the extension of the 
reach of advertising. Massachu- 
setts has 3,000 miles of electric 
railways; Connecticut has 1,035, 
Rhode Island 460, Maine 495. The 
per capita expenditure for electric 
systems is higher than in all but 
five other states. The roads in 
Massachusetts are 45.9 per cent 
improved—which is a much higher 
per cent than any other state in 
the country. In fact the difference 
is most marked as the United 
States average is only 7.1 per 
cent, New York is only 80o per 
cent, New Jersey 16.3. Rhode 
Island is close to Massachusetts 
with 43.3 per cent. 

Rural free delivery is in a high 
state of perfection in New Eng- 
land, especially in Vermont, 
where 71.6 of rural population is 
served—a percentage equaled only 
by Kansas and Iowa. 

Massachusetts also has_ the 
honor of having the largest per 
capita wealth in bank than any 
other state (except New York) 
in the country ($517). The 
United States average is‘ only 
$237. Ohio is but $204, Illinois 
$240, Pennsylvania $304. The 
banking strength of Boston is 
greater than that of any city out- 
side of New York, in the matter 
of deposits ($636,221,938). 

Bradstreet’s recently compiled a 
list of 114 cities’ building activity 
records for 1909 and 1910. The 
following New England cities for 
which comparisons with the prev- 
ious year were available were in- 
cluded in the list: 
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Cities i910 1909 Inc 
Boston, Mass. 
Brockton, Mass..... 
Cambridge, Mass 
Everett, Mans....... 
Hartford Conn... 
Haverhill, Mass, 





Lawrence, Mass, na 
Lowell, Mass....... 162 
Lynn, Mass.... 

Manchester, N. H.. ri 
Medford, Mass...... "S44 085 
New Bedford, Mass. 12.5 
New Haven, Conn 3% 
Newton, Mass...... 40.0 
Portland, Me...... 18.7 
Salem, Mass....... 42.3 
Somerville, Mass 2 
Worcester, Mass. Te 





Boston, it must not be forgot- 
ten, is the second largest export- 


ing and importing port. A tota! 
of $199.522,073 imports and ex- 
ports passed through Boston in 


the fiscal year ending 1910. 

A thorough digesting of figures 
like these, in analyzing a particu- 
lar market, is capable of making 
far better adjusted sales cam- 
paigns. 


--—+e > -—___—___ 
AND OUR MERCHANT 


THE WEST 

MARINE. 
The needed re-establishment of the 
American merchant marine upon the 


high seas was the subject of a twenty- 
minute talk at the noonday luncheon 
of the Portland, Ore., Ad Club on 
March 8, by R. W. Lawrence, president 
of the Autopiano Company, of New 
York, and vice-president and treasurer 
of Printers’ Ink. Some 125 advertis- 
ing men were present. 

Mr. Lawrence made the prediction 
that the future had in store for Port- 
land “the largest manufacturing cen- 
ter on the Pacific Coast, with ships 
from every port and American boats 
going to all harbors of the globe. 

“The most virgin field for exploita- 
tion existing to-day is South America. 
I know this because I am in the piano 
trade. I am trying to sell goods there 
now. But to find an American boat to 
carry the goods is almost an impossi 
bility.’ 

An address was also made by Major 
J. B. Kennedy, the first man to write 
advertising for the daily press of 
Portland, some twenty years ago, at 
which time he began the advertising 
of the Meier & Frank Company, the 
largest user of space in the daily press. 
He has won the credit during the past 
year of preparing the largest adver- 
tisement ever placed in any _publica- 
tion in the Unitea States, consisting 
of thirty-three pages in one issue. The 
first space used by Major Kennedy 
was a ten-inch, single-column space. 

The Rev. Mr. Hinson, of the White 
Temple, discussed advertising from the 
pulpit standpoint, and was ollowed by 
Thurston Hall, leading man of the 
Baker Stock Company. 

—— —+ or 

The Dayton, Ia, Commercial Club 
has offered $10 for ’the best advertising 
slogan. 
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Medical Advertising 


and offer the quickest, most effective and most economical way of winning 
the patronage and support of the physicians of America. High class, progres- 
sive and influential, the medical journals below—the leading professional pub- 
lications of the country—are able through their advertising pages to give 
results to acceptable advertisers that are unequalled by any other media. In- 
vestigation. will show that the patronage of the medical profession is the most 
desirable that a firm can secure, not only because of the immediate profits, but 
because of its stability and unlimited possibilities. 









































Briefly, the “Big Six’? at a moderate outlay enable the advertiser of anything 
that the doctor can use or recommend to his patients, to “concentrate his fire,’ 
i, e., advertising appropriation, where, at least cost, it will have greatest 


effect. 
THE ASSOCIATED MEDICAL PUBLISHERS 


American Jour. Clinical Medicine, Chicago, Ill. 
American Journal of Surgery, New York, N. Y. 
American Medicine, New York, N. Y. 
Interstate Medical Journal, St. Louis, Mo. 
Medical Council, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Therapeutic Gazette, Detroit, Mich. 


















S. D. CLOUGH, Secretary 
Ravenswood Station, Chicago, III. 






Address requests for rates and information to the Secretary. 
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THE BIG SECONDHAND 


AUTO PROBLEM. 





GIVING CONCERN TO ALL AUTO MAK- 
ERS—HOW THE STEARNS PEOPLE 
UNDERTOOK THE SOLUTION OF 
THEIR PROBLEM—ADVERTISING DI- 
RECT FROM MAKER BROUGHT RE- 
SULTS, 





By Henry H. Hower, 
Advertising Manager, F. B. Stearns 

Automobile Company, Cleveland. 

During the past year or year- 
and-a-half a new condition has 
arisen that has somewhat puzzled 
motor car manufacturers—more 
especially manufacturers of high- 
grade machines. This new condi- 
tion is the secondhand, or ‘used 
car” market. 

To-day, a vast majority of pur- 
chasers of high-grade cars own 
some machine, either an older 
model of the make they contem- 
plate buying, or a machine of 
some other manufacture. To buy 
a new car, they must dispose of 
the old model, so they “turn it in” 
as part payment on the new car. 

The result is that the seller of 
the new car continually has on 
hand “used cars” generally largely 
of his own manufacture (in the 
case of a factory or branch house 
sale). To dispose of these cars 
at prices which allow an “even 
break” is the problem. 

I do not pretend for a mo- 
ment to have a solution of the 
entire question (I wish I had), 
but during the past two months 
we tried out a small campaign in 
the Cleveland papers in an effort 
to “feel” public sentiment. One 
of the ads is reproduced herewith. 

We postponed the insertion of 
this copy until about a month be- 
fore the local automobile show, in 
order the better to watch results. 
(In partial explanation, let me 
say that the advertising was di- 
rect from the factory, located in 
Cleveland.) 

For some time there appeared 
to be little response to the copy. 
It created plenty of favorable 
comment, but “favorable com- 
ment” cannot be shown on the 
sales ledger, nor does it improve 
the showing of the advertising 
department. 
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But the copy appeared to sink 
in after all, for during the show 
tangible results began to come in, 
The idea of a rebuilt, guaranteed 
car for half the price of a new 
model took hold of purchasers, 
‘The bargain idea is always tempt- 
ing. 

Time after time during the 
show people would ask if they 
were correct in their understand- 
ing that these cars were “guar- 
anteed the same as a new car.” 
Assured that they were, it was 
surprising how many _live-pros- 
pects declared themselves. The 
net result was the sale of $9,500 
worth of used cars during the 
show week and the first few days 
following it. 

I have often been asked: 
“Doesn’t this advertising hurt the 
sale of new cars?”-—a very logical 
question. The answer is an em- 
phatic “No!” Thousands of 


EE ee ee) 
Stearns Rebuilt Cars 


Investigate This Rebuilt 
Car Proposition 





respective 
their 


Do you know that a re- 
built Stearns car is: 

Guaranteed by the 
factory the same as a 
new car— 

Rebuilt in the Stearns 
shops — 


Given the same tests as 
@ new car— 
Re —. to suit the 
cheser, and— 


Sold ter half the 
original pree. 


Used Stearns Cars are 


ment for new models. 

hese used cars are re- 
built inthe Stearns factory, 
tested out, repainted and 
fully guaranteed. 


Only one-third of the 
parts in a motor car are 
moving parts. When we 
rebuild the car we replace 
any of these parts if they 
ate at all worn. 

The average life of a 
high-grade machine is 
from 90,000 to 120,000 
miles, but the used Stearns 
cars taken in trade have 
been run but little over 
5000 miles. 

Every rebuilt Stearns 
car on hand is subject 
to critical examination 
by mechanical experts at 


any time. 





A tment for our rebuilt cars has been estab- 


customers wil 


of the cars on hand and 
ished. 


ill be given the best of care. 


will receive immediate at- 
all data 


concerning them will be gladly furni: 


The F. B. Stearns Company 
Doan 362 

12963 — 
Euclid Avenue 


present 


of the 
machines. 


A SERIES THAT IS SFLLING USED CARS. 
men buy new cars every year, ir- 


condition of 
These 


men are willing to pay from $1,500 
to $2,000 a year for the sake 
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of always being up to date. Then, 
too, the sale of new Stearns cars 
at the show proved the above 
answer. ; 

How far this kind of advertis- 
ing can be carried is theoretical. 
Whether it would be successful 
hundreds or thousands of miles 
away from the factory is prob- 
lematical, although it is quite 
probable that the response would 
be as strong if backed up by a 
branch house. 

This copy, of course, was. de- 
signed for high-priced machines. 
(The Stearns sells from $3,200 to 
$4,600.) That meant that our re- 
built cars came into direct com- 
petition with mew cars_ selling 
from $1,500 to $2,200. Whether 
this style of copy (modified) 
would apply with equal force to 
lower-priced machines, I don’t 
know. I hardly think so, for many 
claims truthfully made for high- 
grade and high-priced machines 
are not true of those of lesser 
cost. 

For us, the advertising . was 
successful, for it produced  re- 
sults. It may possibly. be a gen- 
eral solution of the “secondhand 
car problem,” although that ques- 
tion is too large to be tackled in 
an offhand manner, or without 
careful preparation. In any case, 
the salesmen must lose no time 
in taking advantage of the pos- 
sible demand created. We were 
fortunate here in having an auto- 
mobile show to aid us. 

——— + 0+ —__—_ 
“THE CITY NEWS,” OR “WHAT’S 

GOING ON” IN NEW YORK. 





A new weekly publication called The 
City News, with the sub-title, ‘‘What’s 
Going On” in New York, is scheduled 
for early issue. It will be the official 
publication of “The Greeters,’ an or- 
ganization composed of hotel managers, 
cashiers, clerks, bookkeepers and as- 
sistant managers. It will be circu- 
lated complimentarily to the guests of 
all New York hotels and will be for 
sale on news-stands, railroad trains, 
steamships, etc. 


no 





A handy desk book of newspaper 


Style and copy suggestions has been 
published by the School of Journalism 
connected with the University of Mis- 
souri. It contains much matter of the 
sort that all contributors ought to know 
and that many do not, presented in 
simple language. 
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For eighteen years 
McClure’s, in discharg- 
ing its duties to its read- 
ers and advertisers, has 
clung to certain stand- 
ards. Here is one of 
them: 

By painstaking, con- 
scientious work get the 
facts, regardless of what 
it costs to get them. 

Then give readers 
those facts, in so far as 
possible without color 
or bias. 

Let the readers form 
their own conclusions; 
our readers are intelli- 
gent enough for that. 

In brief be a reporter, 
not an agitator; aim to 
discuss matters of wide 
public interest; don’t 
aim to stir up wide pub- 
lic resentment against a 
man or institution. 


McClure’s 
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THE ABUSED “SLOGAN” 
ANDITS PROPER PLACE. 


PRACTICAL NECESSITY SHOULD EX- 
IST BEFORE ONE IS INVENTED— 
SOME EXAMPLES OF GOOD AND BAD 
ONES—SHOULD NEVER BE AN END 
BUT ONLY A MEANS. 


By H. S. Snyder, 
Advertising Department, Dixon Cru- 
cible Company, Jersey City. 

“In advertising, almost every- 
body uses a slogan” would be a 
fit paraphrase for the shibboleth 
o: the Philadelphia Bulletin. But 
slogans began before advertising, 
or perhaps they started life to- 
gether. Cato’s celebrated phrase. 
“Carthage must be destroyed,” is 
recorded in Roman history; to- 
day we have “Votes tor Women” 
supplied by the modern suffragette. 

lhe function of the slogan is to 
express some thought or senti- 
ment in concise form—to epito- 
mize an idea. While brevity has 
characterized all the slogans of 
history, it has never interfered 
with the presentation of the 
thought itself. The method has 
been first to ana'yze the need for 
a slogan, then conceive the idea 
that is to be expressed, and final- 
ly to compose the epigram. This 
was the proper method when slo- 
gans made advertising, but since 
advertising has gone in for mak- 
ing slogans, the old reliable for- 
mula has fallen into disrepute. 

First and foremost, the slogan 
should have an inherent reason 
for existing. If a job does not 
exist or can’t be found for a slo- 
gan, it is worse than useless. 
This may al! seem truismatic, and 
so it is as a principle, but just 
make a little study of the adver- 
tising slogans used and you will 
find comparatively few applica- 
tions. 

As a leading horrible example 
your attention is directed to Ex- 
hibit A. used by the Cameron 
Steam Pump, which, in order to 
avoid any possible misunder- 
standing, is labeled: “The Slogan 
of the Cameron’”—‘“Character : the 
Grandest Thing.” As a sentiment 
this is eminently noble, but as an 
ad slogan it is out of place. Any- 
body might use it with equal 


force, it does not suggest pumps, 
it has no sales value nor apparent 
relation. Presumedly it is meant 
to suggest that the Cameron 
pump has character, but what is 
pump character? 

An ideal slogan will express 
some pertinent and definite ide: 
as easily and briefly as possible 
Pertinent and definite are the em- 
phasized words. Such slogans as 
“You have tried the rest, now try 
the best” are of negligible value 
They may be used by anybody 
for anything. 

A slogan should state some 
fact or point that is worth while. 
“Tf it isn’t an Eastman it isy't a 
Kodak” is an excetlent spec’men 
of slogan. It unites Eastman and 
kodak and fastens kodak adver- 
‘ising to Eastman only. Besides 
it has a good swing that helps 
the memory. “The smile that 
won't come off” is a poor exam- 
ple. Many people remember the 
phrase, no doubt, but few of them 
probably recall the advertiser. 

A sufficient expenditure will 
make even poor advertising fairly 
successful—so ’tis said. And like- 
wise a slogan poor in itself may, 
through constant repetition, come 
to stand for something arbitrar- 
ily. The phrase, “There’s a Rea- 
son” is an example. This applies 
no more relevantly to Post prod- 
ucts than to any other, which fact 
has at least one reason for its use. 
Extensive advertising has made 
the phrase well known, but 
wouldn’t it be better to have a 
slogan that really gave a reason 
instead of merely stating there 
was one. 

The absolutely perfect slogan, 
like other absolute perfections, 
exists only in theory. “Don’t 
envy a good complexion; use 
Pompeian and have one,” is a 
first-rate selling phrase. It is 
lacking in brevity and something 
below standard in rhythm, but it 
has a meaning that is quickly 
grasped and easily understood. It 
tells the name of the article 
(Pompeian Cream would be bet- 
ter, though cream was omitted, no 
doubt, to reduce length) and indi- 
cates its purpose. In fact, a sell- 
inz poirt is brought out by the 
statement that Pompeian produces 
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; ee 1910 figures clearly show that the 

trend is toward the flat publications 
that can run advertising neat reading— 
especially if said flat publications are also 


weeklies. 
PROOF 


FLAT PUBLICATIONS. Of 16 flat publications (all 
kinds—monthlies, weeklies, women’s mediums, etc.) only 
1 showed a decrease (less agate lines for 1910 than for 1909). 
These 16 flat publications (including the loser) carried 
995.324 more lines in 1910 than in I909—a gain of 14%. 

WEEKLIES. Only one out of the leading 7 showed a 
loss, viz., the only weekly that is not “flat’—that does not 
run advertising next reading. These 7 weekly publications 
carried 467,471 more lines in 1910 than in 1909—a gain 
of 16%. 

MONTHLIES. Four out of to show a loss, the whole 
10 carried only 556,664 more lines in 1910. than in 1909—a 
gain of only 7%. 

THE CHRISTIAN HERALD (a flat publication and a 
weekly also) shows a greater percentage of gain for 1910 
over 1909 than any other of the leading publications— 
monthlies, weeklies, women’s publications, etc., all included, 
as follows: 


PER CENT PER CENT 
INCREASE INCREASE 

OR DECREASE OR DECREASE 

0 Cosmopolitan ....... 6% Gain 
Christian Herald. 287 Gain American ........:.. 5% “ 
er RES eae eh awa 27% “ gg rere 4% “ 
Saturday Evening Post yi a CRTIMEY) 6.05.0 60 a's 2% “ 
WOOD esis 5 osc wos Jo ‘3 ER piccsere, Gao corso 1% “ 
Monthly Style Book. “18% 5 Harper’s Bazaar...... 1% “ 
CO a a 18% - Association Sundays... 0% “ 

OO ae 17% =” Review of Reviews... 3% Loss 
Literary Digest ...... 14% “ Everybody’ Be cx ecs 8160 4% “ 
Ladies’ Home Journal13% “ MAUNSC YS oss eeeeee 4% “ 
Dry Goods Economist 12% “ Quarterly Style Book. 5% “ 
Woman’s Hcme Com. 11% “ PRCCIO EH oc cesiivcace 5% “ 
eee aid ss OS Pers 6% “ 
Good RNS - 5 Butterick Quarterly. .18% “ 
MPOUOREOE ssi. 56:6) ois oe 8% ba 1D) ek name 18% “ 





a good complexion, and this point 
is’ rather cleverly introduced. 
“Hammer the hammer,” hammer- 
ed.home just the point that was 
to be emphasized. The phrase, 
however, needed the pictorial ele- 
ment that always accompanied it 
for. perfect.clearness. 

One of the latest things in slo- 
gans is that of the Santo Vacuum 
Cleaner. The $500 prize winner 
of the recent slogan contest reads: 
“Get Santo-fied and be Satis- 
fied.” This is obviously a clever 
little phrase and reflects credit 
upon the ingenuity of its origin- 
ator. The point is, how much ad- 
vertising value does it possess? 
The word “Santo,” which is of an 
arbitrary nature and _ suggests 
nothing, is rendered still more ob- 
scure by the added syllable, and 
yet the word “Santo” is the only 
word in the entire slogan apply- 
ing to the particular proposition, 
“Santo-fied,” like many other 
puns, is easy enough after you 
know the answer, but absolutely 
unguessable before you do. 

As a little test along this line, 
the writer showed the slogan in 
his company’s office to seventeen 
people ranging from officers and 
heads of departments to their as- 
sistants and stenographers. There 
are only two who knew that the 
word “Santo” meant the Santo 
Vacuum Cleaner, and these two 
have become familiar with the 
company through other circum- 
stances rather than through its 
advertising. One thought “Santo” 
might mean “Sanatogen”; another 
guessed it was “Sanitol’; one 
thought it was a kind of under- 
wear; and somebody else ven- 
tured breakfast food. 

Isn’t the Santo slogan weak in 
its principle, too? Old Dutch 
Cleanser “chases dirt” and 61 Var- 
nish “shows only the reflection” 
but what does the Santo cleaner 
do? It makes no promise as to 
itself—in any event you are to “be 
satisfied.” Sounds like getting 


married, you take Santo for bet- 
ter or for worse. 


Another slogan of very recent 
origin is that to be used for Onyx 
hosiery: “Onyx stamped ona hose 
means what every manufacturer 
would like to have his trade-mark 
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mean.’ 


This is rather long for 
one ina and unsatisfying as well, 
The slogan starts out to say some- 
thing, gets you ready to hear it, 


and then disappoints you. One 
realizes that the slogan’s author 
was stumped. On the other hand, 
the slogan does exhibit the right 
intent. You know what it wants 
to say and realize you couldn't 
express the thought yourself. 

The second prize slogan was 
really more definite but likewise 
more ordinary in both its idea 
and expression. It runs: “Onyx 
stamped on a hose means—the 
maker’s best effort—the buyer’s 
best judgment.” Credit should 
be given Lord & Taylor for their 
appreciation of the fact that none 
of their three prize slogans was 
quite up to proper standard. 

Of course, it is easy to criti- 
cise and hard to originate—other- 
wise this had not been written! 
The object has been, however, to 
try to frame and iJlustrate a few 
general principles for slogans. 
The slogan should never be an 
end, it is only a means. Make it 
as good a means as you can, but 
don’t lose sight of its mission—to 
give keen point to some perti- 
nent selling fact. 

+0 ——___ 
D. J. HINMAN JOINS DORMAN 
AGENCY. 


D. J. Hinman, formerly of the W. H. 
H. Hull Company, has taken over the 
management of the Namrod Advertis- 
ing Agency, of New York, which has 
been successfully managed by Miss J. 
Dorman at 29 Broadway for the past 
five years. She will devote her atten- 
tion to the women’s specialty accounts, 
such as hairdressers, corset manufactur- 
ers and lingerie, of which this agency 
has a number. 

Mr. Hinman is well known in the 
advertising profession and has been in 
the general field for the past ten years. 
He started on the New fone Register 
in 1901 and remained for two years as 
cashier. He then joined the W. F. 
Hamblin Advertising Agency in New 
York City, remaining with this agency 
until 1909, after which he was associ- 
ated with the Hull Company. 





tor 





Two notable automobile special num- 
bers were recently issued by Western 
newspapers. One was that of the Des 
Moines Capital, March 8, with a sne- 
cial auto section of twenty pages. The 
other was the Minneapolis Journal, 
with a special color number and a large 
advertising representation. 
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To Our Readers 








@ Intelligent American Fathers and Mothers 
realize that nothing—literally Nothing—can 
compensate for failure to give their children 
not only the best general education to be ob- 
tained, but the best special advantages and 
environment which the nature and tempera- 
ment of each child imperatively needs for ma- 


terial success in after life. 


@ Harper’s Magazine for many years has pub- 
lished the advertisements of a larger number of 
high-grade Schools than any other periodical 
in the world. And Harper’s Magazine has been 
the Means of placing in the best Schools a 
larger number of Desirable Pupils than any 


other periodical, 





@ Because— 


@ Harper’s Magazine, properly jealous of its 
unrivalled standing, admits none but advertise- 
ments of Schools DESERVEDLY having 
unquestioned reputation; and because Harper’s 
Magazine works as conscientiously in the in- 
terest of Parents and Pupils as it works in the 
interest of the Schools which advertise. 
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School 


Service 





The World’s Work is pre-eminent 

in educational work. During the 
past year it has published twenty-four 
educational articles. 


The World’s Work goes to people 

of means who can afford to send 
their children to private schools. The fact 
that the World's Work carries every 
month from sixteen to twenty-five pages 
of financial advertising shows the buying 
power of its readers. 


In short the advertising columns of 
The World’s Work are read by the 


very class that patronizes the best schools. 


THE WORLD'S WORK 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE 
& COMPANY 


Garden City’ - - - - New York 


Send 
today for 


our Special 


School Service 


Plan 
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MAKING SALES OUT 
INQUIRIES. 
FATAL DELAY ONE OF 

CAUSES OF INQUIRIES 
NOTHING— HOW SUPPOSED UN- 
RESPONSIVENESS SOMETIMES 
TURNS INTO ORDERS LATER, 


OF 


FREQUENT 
PRODUCING 


By J. W. Binder, 
Formerly Sales oo Columbia 
Dictaphone, New York. 


I have, as a sales manager, seen 
inquiries signed by the presidents 


of million-dollar concerns result 
in nothing, and I have also seen 
“curiosity” inquiries cashed in as 
sales. 

The value of inquiries, conse- 
quently is by no means easy to 
determine. In my opinion the 


matter rests largely upon the char- 
acter of the man at the head of 
the sales department. 

Among the hundreds of letters 
which came to the sales manager 
of one of the _ bicycle-selling 
lLouses in New York about ten 
years ago was one from a small 
country post-office in Pennsylva- 
nia. It had all the earmarks of a 
curiosity inquiry. There was the 
single sheet of poor quality letter 
paper, there was the boyish, 
crabbed handwriting, there was 
the ungrammatical request for a 
catalogue. I venture the asser- 
tion that nine out of ten sa'es 
managers would have thrown the 
letter into the waste-basket as not 
worth bothering with. The man 
to whom that letter came was the 
tenth man. He sent the cata- 
logue and with it a courteous 
letter thanking the sender for the 
inquiry. This was followed at 
intervals for six months, but ap- 
parently nothing came of it. The 
sales manager with the passing of 
the bicycle went with the trade 
movement into the motor car 
game. He was astounded when 
one day not more than five 
months ago, the door of his of- 
fice opened to admit a well-dress- 
ed young man whose card showed 
that he was the branch manager 
in New York for one of the big- 
gest of the national food product 
companies. After some desultory 
conversation, the visitor told the 
sales manager that he was in the 
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market to buy a motor car and 
that he would like to be shown 
the car he was selling. 

A demonstration was made and 
an “easy” sale resulted. When 
the deal had been closed, the car 
delivered and the money paid, 
the purchaser invited the sales 
manager: out to lunch. As they 
rolled uptown in the newly ac- 
quired car the buyer pulled out 
of his pocket a packet of letters 
and handed them to the motor 
car man without a word. He was 
astonished to find in his hand the 
identical bicycle inquiry from that 
country boy in Pennsylvania and 
a complete file of his follow-up 
letters attached. 

“When I was sent to New York 
by my company,” said the pur- 
chaser, “you were the only man 
outside of my own line whose 
name I recalled. The link was 
that batch of follow-up letters. I 
looked you up and when it came 
to buying a motor car, I naturally 
came to you.” 

That was the one extreme. 
Here’s the other. 

Some two years ago while I 
was sales manager for a company 
marketing an office specialty, an 
inquiry was handed me one morn- 
ing bearing a date ten days’ pre- 
vious. The letter was written on 
fine paper and signed by a gen- 
tleman residing in a_ suburban 
town. It had lain for ten days in 
the advertising department where 
(then) all inquiries were received 
and recorded for checking pur- 
poses. 

I at once acknowledged the in- 
quiry at the address given and 
then by the machinery of the up- 
to-date sales manager’s office pro- 
ceeded to “run it down.” I was 
astonished to find that the man 
asking about our device was the 
chief clerk in the comptroller’s 
office of one of the biggest of 
New York’s life insurance com- 
panies. I at once short-circuited 
the handling of this inquiry, call- 
ed the man on the telephone and 
started the sales campaign with 
an apology for the delay. The 
gentleman was frigid. He didn’t 
understand how a concern that 
was supposed to be up-to-date 
could let ten days elapse without 











sd 


The first step in 
advertising is to 
know your mar- 
ket. The second 
step 1s to find the 
medium that 
reaches it. 


The farmer has always been 
the natural purchaser of many 
things once supposed to appeal 
only to city people. 

Such advertising of these 
goods as reached him in the 
past arrived at the farm acci- 
dentally and not in large quan- 
tities. 

There is a medium, how- 
ever, which is exclusively the 
farmer’s paper, which is na- 
tional in scope and circulation, 
and which has an income suf- 
ficiently large to employ the 
best editorial staff that money 
can buy. 


FARM"FIRESIDE 


THE NATIONAL FARM PAPER 
Springfield, Ohio 
New York Chicago 
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acting on an inquiry. He said 
out loud that if our general busi- 
ness policy were built on that 
plan, he felt perfectly justified in 
doing what he had done on the 
previous day, placed an order for 
twenty-five machines with our 
competitors. He would listen to 
no apologies and was open to no 
explanations. The incident, so 
far as he was concerned, was 
positively closed. The delay had 
been fatal. 

I tell these stories here to 
prove two points each vital to 
this discussion. First, that the 
value of an inquiry depends to a 
very great extent on how it is 
handled, and, second, the proper 
place for the inquiries to come is 
to the sales manager’s desk. The 
time is rapidly coming, thank the 
gods that be, when the desks of 
the sales and advertising man- 
agers will be side by side. Indeed 
some of us believe that eventually 
there will be a merger and in- 
stead of two desks there will be 
only one. Until that time, how- 
ever, there is no doubt in my 
mind that all inquiries should go 
directly to the department where 
they are to be turned into sales. 


For, mark you, that after all 
is what inquiries are for. Not to 
tell merely whether the copy is 
pulling; but to sell the stuff. Mere 
inquiries pay no advertising bills; 
profits on sales actually made do. 


——_—. -+e50— —_ 


The March meeting and banquet of 
the Springfield Publicity Club, Spring- 
field, Mass., were held March 7 at the 
Henking Hotel. The guest of honor 
was Hugh Chalmers, president of the 
Chalmers Motor Co., who spoke from 
the vantage ground of actual experi- 
ence in building up through publicity 
two of the most successful American 
industries. Frederick W. Aldred, chief 
Crier of the Town Criers of Providence, 

. I., spoke on “The Efficient Business 
Building Club.” The meeting was 
largely attended by advertising and 
— men from many parts of New 

england. 





The Mason Henry Press and Teller- 
Hurst Engraving Company, both of 
Syracuse, N. Y., have opened associate 
offices in. New York City, in charge of 
Charles B. Morse as sales manager. 
Mr. Morse is well known as a former 
advertising man. 


INK. 
IRELAND AGENCY CHANGES, 
DONOVAN & ARMSTRONG 
FORMED. 


The recent return to Philadelphia of 
Howard I. Ireland after a world-tour 
was marked by important developments 
in the Ireland Advertising Agency. 
H. M. Donovan, formerly general man- 
ager, and J. C. Armstrong, formerly 
chief of the copy department, severed 
their relations with the agency and 
opened an agency of their own, taking 
with them several of their associates. 

Mr. Ireland has now brought into the 
Ireland office Mont. H. Wright and 
Theodore B. Creamer, formerly with 
N. W. Ayer & Son, and W. Percy 
Mills, formerly with the Evening Bul- 
letin, Mr. Ireland has created many 
notable advertising successes, among 
them the Fels-Naptha account. He 
was for eleven years Strawbridge & 
Clothier’s advertising director. Mr. 
Wright was a well-known solicitor with 
N. W. Ayer & Son. Mr. Creamer 
created the “Prince Albert” copy and 
has written many of the largest na- 
tional accounts. Mr. Mills was assist- 
ant advertising manager of the Bulletin. 

Mr. pes | has placed the agency 
on a co-operative basis—the first in- 
stance, it is said, in the advertising 
agency field. Every employee will share 
in its success 

The agency " established by the former 
executives of the Ireland Agency is known 
as Donovan & Armstrong and has its of- 
fices in the Commonwealth Building, 
Philadelphia. Mr. Donovan, as = ‘ 
was general manager and J 
Armstrong chief of the copy de- 
partment. The latter’s assistant in 
his former connection, Raber Mun- 
dorf, accompanies him. Lewis E. Hale’s 
former duties as office manager and 
head of contract department will be 
continued with the new firm. Paul 
Lachenmeyer, art manager, will also 





be associated with Messrs. Donovan & 
Armstrong. His experience includes 
the former of the adver- 


atta | 
tising art department o 
lishing Company. 
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MERCHANDISING. 





MODERN 





“Doing well, young man, I see.” 

“No; just struggling along.” 

“But that fine ie machine?” 

‘A demonstrator left it on trial.” 

“That new typewriter?” 

“An , agent forced it on me for a 
month.’ 

“At least those expensive cigars de- 
note ready money.’ 

“No; I smoke ten and return the 
rest.”—-Washington Herald. 


a Ss 


E. W. Houser, president of the 
Barnes - Crosby Company, Chicago, 
sailed March 2 on the S$ Amerika, 
on a tour of the principal illustrating 
and publishing centers of Europe. Mr. 
Houser is particularly interested in 
the development of color-plate making. 
He expects to return about the end of 
April. 
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NOTHING STOPS THE DAILY AND SUNDAY 












. 5 . “= - 
The New York Daily and Sunday"American as a 
positive producer of lucrative’advertising results is best understood 
and appreciated by those who select it day after day and week after week to carry 
the greater volume of their display advertising. 

It has been emphatically attested by advertisers, individually and collectively, that 
display advertising in the New York Daily and Sunday American, advertising the sale 
of all grades and all kinds of reliable merchandise, produces by far the largest cash 
receipts of any morning advertising medium in the held. 


The New York Daily and Sunday 
American During the Month of February, 1911 


Gained 101 Columns of Display 


The New York Morning ) 634 The New York Daily and f 444 
and Sunday World Gained § Cols. Sunday Herald Gained . . } Cols 


This is proof positive that the New York American is the favorite 

advertising medium of discriminating display advertisers, whether local or general in 

character, and that it is the New York American that overshadows all morning 

and Sunday papers in the matter of profitable advertising investment. 

New York Daily American the Only Morning Paper to 
Show a Display Advertising Gain in February 

The New York Daily American did not surprise its publishers, 

but it did spring a mighty surprise upon its strongest rivals in display advertising when 

it made a substantial gain in February, 1911, over February, 1910. When the figures 

were computed they revealed that 


The New York ) ° 3 
x Daily American j Gained 80; Cols. 
The New York \ LOST The New i. LOST 
Morning World \ 16% Cols. Daily Herald 143 Cols. 
Sunday Exceeds by 85% Columns 


It carried that much more Display Advertising in 
February than its nearest competitor 
Not only did the New York Sunday American carry more 
display advertising in February, 1911, by eighty-five and one quarter columns than 
its nearest competitor, but during the year 1910 it published 11,763 columns, or 
1,047} columns more than its nearest competitor. 


Results Every Time You Try 
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DEVELOPING THE SALES 
POSSIBILITIES OF AN 
ARTICLE. 





DEVELOPING THE SALES ORGANIZA- 
TION—AMOUNT TO SPEND FOR AD- 
VERTISING—FROM ADDRESS BEFORE 
ST. LOUIS AD MEN’S LEAGUE. 





By Hamilton Gibson, 


Manager, Cereal Dept., Ralston Purina 
Mills, St. Louis; Formerly Adver- 
tising Manager ‘“‘Sanitol.’ 


II, 


The great modern force of ad- 
vertising has changed merchandis- 
ing conditions completely about, so 
that the merchant now says, “You 
create the demand and then I will 
stock your goods. For to-day so 
powerful is advertising, that it not 
only takes the goods off the deal- 
ers shelves, but puts them on as 
well.” Therefore, to-day salesmen 
follow advertising and are the re- 
sult of it, securing the advantages 
of distribution through the de- 
mand that advertising has created. 

Goods sold to the dealer are 
only half sold. The complete 
circle is the sale to, and use by the 
consumer. 

Do not let me lead you to infer 
that there is no further need of 
compact and strong selling organ- 
izations. They are more needed 
now than ever before. A sales 
manager and advertising manager 
are one and the same person—or 
should be. Both are arms of the 
same body, two component forces 
working toward the same end, 
sales. Advertising blazes the trail; 
creates the desire; fixes a state of 
receptivity in the mind that fin- 
ally results in the purchase. The 
sales force taking advantage of 
this, steps in, feeds that want and 
places the goods so as to be easy 
of access among the wholesalers 
and retailers. 

Every article has its peculiar 
sales organization, one which ex- 
perience has developed as best fit- 
ted to distribute that particular 
product. The wholesaler is the 
grand absorber of thousands 
and tens of thousands of arti- 
cles in his general line that the 
trade demand; the great central 
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storehouse for supplying an in- 
stant call. The jobber’s force of 
salesmen have beaten tracks, and 
customers are solicited regularly, 

The jobber redistributes and 
stocks heavily on specialties, which 
are fed out by his special staff of 
men. The shoe houses go direct 
to the merchant with their selling 
organization,- if they are big 
enough; if not, to the jobber or 
broker. The broker has developed 
for himself a strong position. He 
is known, locally, and favorably 
in the territory he covers; some- 
times a single town, sometimes a 
group of cities, or a limited terri- 
tory. The manufacturer saves his 
selling expense in that territory by 
dealing with the broker; often 
sells his products direct to the 


broker who redistributes to the 
trade, including the jobbers 
through his own men. Many 


articles can be more economically 
sold through brokers than by 
maintaining a force of salesmen. 

I have been particularly inter- 
ested in watching the progress and 
experiment that is being made in 
New York City during the past 
two years. There is a gentleman 
who owns a cleaning fluid—well- 
known to you if I should mention 
it. He believes so strongly in the 
theory that advertising makes its 
own demand and sells its own 
goods, both to the consumer and 
to the retailer and jobber— secur- 
ing its own distribution without 
the operation of any sales force 
—that he is spending a big sum 
of money each year in publicity, 
using all kinds of mediums; yet 
does not operate a single sales- 
man. All his business comes to 
him by mail, as a result of the 
consumer-demand, and money 
tha* would be spent in salesmen 
is thrown entirely into advertis- 
ing, and his little office force 
carry on a big business entirely 
through correspondence. It’s 
rather an ideal way to operate 
if you can; but most businesses 
need salesmen, and the best that 
can be had. There are merchan- 
dising problems, however, where 
an expensive sales force can be 
eliminated; the product being of 
such a nature that the trade can 
be carried direct from the factory 


. 
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to the wholesaler and retailer. 
Many hardware products, special- 
ty paints and certain raw ma- 
terials, are instances of this kind. 

The retail merchant then or- 
ders as needed; the result of the 
local demand from advertising 
In that way the dealer stocks no 
more and no less than his local 
consumption warrants. He is 
never out of the goods. He is 
constantly getting small lots from 
the jobber. The jobber stocks it, 
and the business is carried 
through in the most economical 
manner. Advertising in these 
cases will then have entirely ab- 
sorbed the function of selling. 

But the manufacturer’s selling 
force, under most conditions, is 
coming to consist of highly spe- 
cialized men covering large ter- 
ritories, seeing only the biggest 
trade, and keeping things run- 
ning smoothly in their respective 
territories. And the salesman is 
becoming more and more a 
through-and-through advertising 
man. 

A big scouring-soap concern in 
New York City has developed 
their business on similar lines, so 
that to-day their goods through 
years of constant publicity adver- 
tising, are sold in over 250,000 
grocery stores in thecountry. Their 
business is constantly growing, 
and the demand has gone into 
practically every nook and corner 
of the country. This concern op- 
erates a group of only fifteen 
salesmen, who do not pay their 
expenses through the _ orders 
they take, but are kept in 
the field to maintain the com- 
pany’s prestige, to keep in touch 
with the trade occasionally, and 
as a means of directing local 
sales effort whenever required. 

A selling organization is to-day 
an advertising organization. Both 
follow the advantages provided 
hy the other. 


——<+e.-—————_ 


R. J. Shannon,: newspaper represen- 
tative, died in New York March 11, 
1911. Mr. Shannon was for many years 
stverdemng manager of the Munyon 
Remedy Company. Nine years ago he 
established a special agency at 150 
Nassau street, later moving to 225 
Fifth avenue. 
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“A straight line is the 
shortest distance between 
two points.” 

“The straight line” of 
publicity is the news- 


| paper. 


Getting your business story into the 
newspaper need be a matter of only a 
few hours, if speed is a desirability. 
The newspaper gets to the people even 
more quickly. That has gotten down to 
a matter of minutes and seconds. 

No other publicity médium is so gen- 


erally, so universally, so thoroughly far 





reaching. 


No other medium is so effective. No 


other medium is so economical. 
. . 


Keeping many a man from the suc- 
cessful use of newspaper space are the 
twins, Imp Plug Hat and Imp Kid: 
Glove, whose respective characteristics 
are vanity and aversion to labor. Hand 
in hand they, all too often, lead him 
to a foolish over-appreciation of the 
value of pretty printing, book paper 
and colored covers; and to a ridiculous 
over-estimate: of the clerical work and 
detail of a quickly resultful newspaper 
campaign. They lead him from a sen- 
sible, hard hitting, effective campaign 
covering a defined list of cities thor- 
oughly, to a “crow-hopping expedition 
over all creation.” 


And all at his expense. 

We represent newspapers in a score 
of prosperous cities. A brief interview 
will prove to you that we know what 
we are talking about. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Newspaper Advertising Representatives, 
jrunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 

Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORK FOR 
A BUSINESS SCHOOL. 


“BUSINESS EDITORIALS”  SUBSTI- 
TUTED FOR USUAL_ DISPLAY 
SCHEME— CREATIVE WORK AC- 
COMPLISHED WITH DIRECT RE- 
SULTS. 


A distinct break with tradition 
in school advertising has been 
made by the Peirce School, of 
Philadelphia, one of the largest 
and oldest business schools in 
America, and one of the largest 
advertisers among such schools. 
Whereas it has, in the past, fol- 
lowed the usual practice of featur- 


“BUSINESS EDITORIALS” 





Grover Cleveland’s- Idea of Self-reliance is one which every 


young man should take to heart. 
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education has been such as to give him 
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parents are pointedly asked if 
they are preparing their daugh- 
ters for self-support in event the 
unexpected should happen. 

In all of the advertisements the 
caliber of the school is now being 
suggested, rather than described, 
as heretofore. 

The advertisements are occupy- 
ing double-column space in the 
daily newspapers of Philadelphia. 
The copy is being written and 
placed by the Richard A. Foley 
Advertising Agency, of Philadel- 
phia. 

ee 


AD MEN USE ADVERTISING. 

St. Louis Advertising Men’s 
is certainly taking, as it pro- 
claims, a dose of its own med- 
icine. By using space in the 
daily papers and on local bill- 
boards to advertise lectures on 
the practical use of science 
in advertising, it has distin- 
guished itself as one of the 
first, if not actually the first, 


The 
League 


club to make an 


“ HE AE sete which you 
Tne: Grover Cleveland. 


fdarewsine a age of Peirce 

“i@ @ con- 

ec nilaaios a ye having a > kind of strength 
which you are willing to trust, because 
you know the factors that it, 
and the training that hes developed it 

Calmly powerful, it show 


sturdy in the atmosphere o! 
deavor, and with this added power it 
should constantly Jead to greater 
achieveme: 

The young man entéring business life 
can have this kind of self-reliance if his 





the training necessary to achieve the 


cst. always feel uncertain about his 
work and about the future. 

The self-reliance which comes of know- 
ing how to do, and knowing that one 
knows how to do, is never given to 
boastfulness, wastefulness or needless 
effort. 

The knowledge which is power, when 


the truth of this statement 


advertising } 
appropriation for paid advertis- 


in 

When the National Educa- 
tional Course was undertaken 
by the League, its educational 
committee perccived a chance 
for doing uplift work in the 





Send for literature bearing upon the subject. 
PEIRCE SCHOOL 
Record Building 


Philadelphia 


cause of advertising while at 
the same time attracting fa- 
vorable attention tothe 
League. An appropriation 


was asked for and granted. 
it is too early to record any 
extraordinary effect, as the ad- 





AN AD WITH A STRONG APPEAL, 


ing its personnel, technical equip- 
ment and record, it now assumes 
that this story is known to all and 
goes on to present to the parents 
a more direct phase of the mat- 
ter, namely the real necessity for 
a thorough preparation for busi- 
ness life. 

Under the general caption of 
“Business Editorials,’ subheads 
with a news and informative value 
are given. For example, in one 
advertisement the essence of a 
talk on self-reliance, given by the 
late ex-President Cleveland to 
one of the school’s graduating 
classes, is amplified, with special 
reference to the young man on the 
threshold of business life. Other 
“business editorials” dwell on the 
unwisdom of hit-or-miss methods 
and of inadequate preparation 
for a business career. In another, 


vertising is just being started, 
but, with other methods, it al- 
ready succeeded in attracting 
a large crowd to the first lec- 
ture following its appearance. Space 
amounting to half a column was taken 
in each of the leading papers, with dif- 
ferent copy for each. Two of the ads 
were double-column and two single-col- 
umn. Each ws a verv interesting ex- 
ample of ad-building. Three embodied a 
civic appeal together with the utilitarian 
motive, and one was a plain matter-of- 
fact statement. 

Besides the newspaper advertising, 
space was taken on two _ illuminated 
bulletin boards, one thirty-seven feet 
long and one fifty-five. Appeal was 
made to “help the cause of good ad- 
vertising” and “for all good adver- 
tisers to join.” 

The luncheon meeting on March 15 
was the occasion of an advertising talk 
hy Charles C. Rosewater, manager of 
the Omaha Bee. 


SS 


A class in advertising has been staried 
at the Brooklyn, N. Y., High School 
for Men, in charge of ‘e Southard. 
It is meeting once a a "The object 
is to give young men a “better oppor- 
tunity of getting in touch with the 
business world in a practical way.” 
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THE 


Minneapolis | ribune 


Maintains Its Position as the 


AUTOMOBILE 
ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM 


Of The Great Central West 


Establishing 


THE HIGH RECORD 
Of Automobile Show Advertising 


In That Territory 
From February 19th to 25th, inclusive, -Minneapolis 
Automobile Show Week, The Tribune Carried 


223: Columns 


Of Display Automobile Advertising 





The Minneapolis Tribune has always featured Automobile 
News and publishes a higher class of matter on motoring topics 
than any other paper in its territory. 

IT IS SOUGHT BY THE AUTOMOBILE BUYING 
PUBLIC, which reads The Tribune’s columns closely. 


Shrewd Advertisers Profit Thereby 
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“TURNING THE CORNER” 
ON A HARD PROP- 
OSITION. 

HOWARD DUSTLESS DUSTER EXPERI- 
ENCE IN MARKETING AND ADVER- 
TISING—HOW INQUIRIES ARE AN- 
ALYZED — DEMONSTRATION WORK. 


By A. Rowden King, 
Of The Eldridge Company. 

A man owning a_ patented 
household device once went to a 
sales manager friend of his and 
asked his advice about marketing 
it. The sales manager looked at 
it and threw up his hands in mock 
despair. “John,” he said, “I’d 
rather dig in the Culebra cut in 
Panama than try to cut a market 
for a new patent household device. 
It’s the hardest game there is.” 

In view of such a statement it 
ought to be interesting to learn 
how the Howard Dustless Duster 
Company, Boston, has, in two 
years, “turned the corner,’ with 
a very comfortable margin. 

Having been allied with the 
shoe and leather business, through 
the Leather Process Company, it 
was not singular that F. / 
Howard, “the man behind,” should 
begin with a mite of publicity in 
the Enterprise, of Brockton, the 
reputed shoe center, in 1907. The 
same season he also advertised to 
the same trade in the Boot and 
Shoe Recorder. And some little 
advertising was done the same 
year in the local newspapers of 
Boston. 

Becoming more and more con- 
vinced of the possibilities behind 
the newer proposition, because 
of advertising results, Mr. 
Howard then began using space in 
the classified columns of the news- 
papers seeking agents to sell his 
dusters, then intending to sell 
them entirely direct to the con- 
sumer. This plan was _ later 
abandoned. 

The first advertising of moment 
came in 1908. In that year 
$2,161.70 was spent in this way. 
And, as in the infantile advertis- 
ing days of many another worthy 
“comer,” the returns tended to be 
disheartening, sales totaling only 
$1.041.04 that year, or roughly half 
of the advertising costs. That 
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year the ratio of advertising to 
sales was 2:1. 

But the next year the worth of 
the product and the continuity of 
the advertising began to tell. With 
an advertising appropriation of 
about five times the size, namely 
$11.314.16, the sales for 1909 
jumped 63.62 per cent, totaling 
$66,235.65. That year the ratio 
of advertising to sales was 1:6. 


Last year witnessed the turn- 
‘ng of the corner. With an appro- 
priation for advertising not much 
larger than the previous year, 
namely of $14,521.23, the sales 
jumped 169 per cent, namely to 


ids 
HOWARD. : 
|\DUSTLESS- DUSTER). 


25 Cents Buys the Original, Postpaid 
Broom Cover 35¢. Brush Cover 50¢. Dust Mop 
and Handle $1.60. IT MAKES PUNSIRLE A 
DUSTLESS HOME, “NO OLL TO SOIL. 

Our Dust Book “ A" will show you how tu make Fe 
dusting a pleasure, how to dry-clean a silk skirt 
in five minutes, how tv clean windows in a}: 
twinkling, to polish piauos and highly finished}: 
furniture, to wake cut glass look like diamonde, to wake an >: 

old derby \ook like new 


Money bach if not satisfactory. 
Our FREE Dust Book “A” wil) f, 


interest you, 
K- 


Howard Dustless Duster Co., 
164-16 Federal Street 

BOSTON. MASS, 

Look for eur Trade 

Mark.--the Diamond = 


It’s yours forthe } 














NEW ENGLAND FARM PAPER COPY. 


$112,740.01. In 1910 the ratio of 
advertising to sales was I 8. 

This year the ratio of results 
will be materially greater. Each 
year the advertising appropria- 
tion is figured in advance on the 
basis of the previous year’s ratio 

THE MERCHANDISING PLAN. 

The situation in 1908 was still 
in its transitory stages, for in 
1909 Mr. Howard attempted to 
inaugurate a connection with the 
jobbers, believing that through 
them he would get that wide dis- 
tribution which was all he needed 
to make his advertising effective 
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All the Wise Advertisers 


USE THE 


CHICAGO 
EXAMINER 


BECAUSE IT IS THE 








Best Buy in the West. — 


It is Chicago's home newspaper with by 
far the largest morning circulation. 


The Chicago Sunday Examiner with its 


624,607 Circulation 


Covers Chicago, its suburbs and, the Central 
West like a blanket. 


If you want to Cover Chicago you should 
by all means 


Use the Examiner 
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and his dusters 
cessful. 

But this plan did not produce 
the results looked for. According 
to Mr. Howard, it was impossi- 
ble for him to maintain prices 
through the jobbers. ‘The iatter 
took no pains either to push his 
product, their salesmen already 
having far too many lines to show 
as it was, to be able to push them 
all effectually. 

‘Lhis connection with the job- 
bers was therefore promptly dis- 
continued the first of the follow- 
ing year, eleven months later, and 
Mr. Howard to-day asserts that 
he has never regretted severing 
with the jobbers; 


financially suc- 


with 


to co-operate them were 
fruitless. 
In April, 1909, the first maga- 


zine advertising was done in the 
following publications: Modern 
Priscilla, Pictorial Review and 
Good Housekeeping. 

At that time, for a very few 
months, the Howard Dustless 
Duster advertising was handled 
by the Boston office of a well- 
known New York agency. But 
Mr. Howard, who is nothing if 
not a free-thinker as a merchan- 
diser and advertiser, soon severed 
this connection and since then has 
persevered in placing his adver- 
tising direct. Scarcely a week 
passes but he is approached by a 
half-dozen agents or more, thirsty 
for his account. Each agency 
representative finds it easy to gain 
an audience and his arguments 
are listened to gravely and are 
considered with due _ reflection. 
But no second agency has been 
able to land this growing little 
account to date, nor, according to 
Mr. Howard, is any at ll 
likely to. 

From three magazines two 
years ago, the Howard advertising 
list has rapidly grown to about 
thirty publications. This list to- 
day includes the following, the 
first few mentioned having proved 
themsélves of particular value, ac- 
cording to the closely tabulated 


record Mr. Howard has always 
kept: Good Housekeeping, 
Modern Priscilla, The House- 


keeper, Pictorial Review, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Christian Herald, 


that his efforts . 


Christian Science Monitor, Build. 
ings Management, Dry Goods 
Economist, Embroidery Magazine, 
Eternal Progress, Pictorial Re- 
view Fashion, Book, House Beau- 
tiful, National Magazine, Twen- 
ees Century Magazine, Youth's 

Companion, Druggi sts’ Circular, 
McCall's Magazine, Peoples’ 
Home Journal, Boot and Shoe 
Recorder, The Housewife, Michi- 
gan Patriot, House Furnishing 
Review, Suburban Life, Boston 
Transcript, ete. 

A most important unit of the 
Howard Dustless Duster mer- 
chandising campaign, as con- 
ducted for the last three years, 
has been the demonstrator who 
works at the dealers’ stores. In 
1907, $5,106 was spent for this 
sort of publicity and last year 
$4,570. So valuable have these 
demonstrations proved that for 
some time past in Macy’s, New 
York and certain other like large 
stores, Mr. Howard has lo- 
cated demonstrators continuously, 
throughout the so-called dull sea- 
sons as well, and there is now 
every indication he will do so 
permanently. The number of 
Howard Dustless Duster demon- 
strators has increased from four 
to thirteen, and often more. 

Great care is exercised in the 
selection of the women who do 
this work, inasmuch as_ results 
naturally depend, in the greatest 
measure, upon their personali- 
ties, abilities and perseverance. 
Agreements are entered into with 
the managements of the stores so 
that generous local publicity is 
given the duster and the demon- 
stration simultaneously in the 
newspapers. Usually it is under- 
stood that the managements shall 
send Howard Dustless Duster cir- 
culars through the mails, either 
separately or with their own mail 
advertising matter, to their regu- 
lar “charge” customers. 

The Howard Dustless Duster 
advertising has three aims: To 
create sales with the dealers who 
carry the goods, to create such a 
demand upon other dealers as to 
induce them to stock up, and to 
build up a mail-order trade direct. 

Mr. Howard probably has one 
of the most unique and complete 
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Many Who Sell to | 
Manufacturers and Merchants 


have overlooked the shoe and leather trades and their 
greatest papers. 

Here’s an industry, the third largest in the country, 
turning out nearly nine hundred millions of dollars’ 
worth annually, and you have left your message un- 
carried to them. | 

We think we have a proposition well worthy of your 
consideration. 

See how we specialize to give our readers just what 
they want, and to eliminate waste circulation for our 
advertisers. 


We Publish 


Shoe and Leather Reporter The Shoe Factory 
A technical and commercial A weekly technical paper for 
weekly paper and price current superintendents and foremen. 
for manufacturers and wholesalers $1.00 per year. The first week 
ee ae ae v Shona each month it appears as a sup- 
icGon P3800 I ere plement in the Shoe and Leather 
7 alsin Reporter. Circulation, 2,800. 


Latina-Americana Edicion 


e a. 
Shoe and Leather Reporter The Shoe Retailer d 
A weekly mercantile paper for 


A paper issued quarterly, printed : 

ealietir in the Seanish lukeueae, the retail shoe trade. The larg- 
devoted to the shoe, leather and est circulation of any paper in 
allied trades and circulated in its field, 7,000. Subscription, 
the ‘Latin-American countries. $2.00. 

Circulation, 2,200. 


-We also publish the official trade directories. 


Our circulation books are open to those who have a 
right to prove our claims. 


Head Office: 166 Essex Street, Boston 


Branches: New York—Philadelphia— Rochester— 
Cincinnati—St. Louis—Chicago 
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systems of tabulating and follow- 
ing his inquiries. Every Howard 
Dustless Duster ad is keyed. The 
public is baited to send in in- 
quiries by offers of a small free 
sample and of a “Book on Dust.” 
The latter has already gone 
through several editions and to- 
day approaches the ideal for a 
thing of its kind. 

To-day, as these inquiries come 
in, they are recorded on one side 
of a loose-leaf sheet which meas- 
ures about 10 x 12 inches. It con- 
tains room for complete facts re- 
garding thirty-five separate in- 
quiries, tabulating the following 
information in parallel columns: 
key, name, address, whether the 
Dust book, or small sample, or 
both, were asked asked for, the 
postage on same and remarks. 

This information is recapitu- 
lated on the reverse side of these 
sheets, where the complete list 
of the publications being used, 
together with their keys, is print- 
ed. Besides these publications are 
tabulated the number of answers, 
of inquiries for “Book on Dust” 
and for small samples, together 
with the postage bill on the latter 
when shipped. The totals of all 
of the sheets filled out in a day 
or week are then carried into a 
ledger provided for the purpose. 

Those who answer Howard 
Duster ads. besides receiving the 
“Book on Dust” and sma!l sam- 
ple asked for, receive a slip of 
paper which serves as a conven- 
ient order blank, and coin wrap- 
per. But the important thing is 
that this slip is marked with the 
proper key of the publication 
which drew forth the inquiry. 
This makes it possible later to 
credit mail orders to the proper 
source. 

If orders materialize, they are 
tabulated very similarly to the 
inquiries. The tabulation in this 
instance covers, in_ parallel 
columns, the company’s various 
products, namely, standards, of- 
fice, floor, brush, household and 
auto dusters; dust mop, wet mop, 
nickel handle and galvanized 
handle. It also provides room for 
checking the shipping of same 
and for entering the express or 
postage charges and the amount 
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of cash received. The reverse 
side also makes possible another 
recapitulation for the sheet. 
Simultaneously the same _ in- 
formation as regards each mail- 


order buyer is “card-cata'ogued” 
separately for follow-up  pur- 
poses. 
A PREMIUM PLAN FOR GETTING 
NAMES, 


With the goods is sent a sheet 
which offers a standard size dust- 
er free if the recipient will go 
to the trouble of sending in the 


names and addresses of ten 
friends who would be _ likely 
buyers. In this manner the re- 


cipient is able to get one duster 
free of charge. The responses 
to these requests are naturally 
well-nigh universal. 

Mr. Howard conceives and 
writes a large part of his copy 
himself. He has a scrapbook sys- 
tem so that with the aid of an 
index he can turn in an instant 
to complete information as re- 
gards advertising results of any 
kind wanted. Selecting opposite 
pages, he pastes on the right-hand 
page the piece or pieces of copy 
under arialysis as inserted in a 
certain publication. The left-hand 
page is divided in half vertically, 
and is headed with the name of 
the publication. In the left half 
are set down on succeeding lines 
the dates of insertions, the num- 
ber of answers on each, and of 
orders and the amount of cash 
received. On the corresponding 
lines on the right, or debit, side 
of the page is set down the cost 
of each insertion. A glance along 
any given line or at any given 
pair of pages tells in an instant 
the whole story as to the value 
of any insertion or publication 
from the standpoint of the 
Howard Dustless Duster. 


DISTRIBUTION. 


To-day the Howard Dustless 
Duster Company is maintaining 
offices carrying stock in Boston, 
New York, Chicago, and San 
Francisco. The factory is in 
South Boston. The list of dealers 
and house-to-house demonstrators 
numbers upwards of 5,000. 
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ROM an exhaustive can- 

vass made among tax assess- 
ors in 64 leading cities it was 
shown that 54 per cent of the 
readers of THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE have an average 
taxable wealth of $11,321.43. 


i. bow special school rate is 
$1.00 per line flat. The 
rate to general advertisers 


Is $1.50. 


THE PHILLIPS PUBLISHING CO., 
New York - Union Square, North 
Chicago - - 1316 Tribune Building 
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IRCLE, 
No.7 





MAY ComMForT 


is always relied on by Mail- 
order advertisers for a sure 
winner of late spring trade. 
They know for sure just how 


It Pulls 
Among 
the Farmers 


The progressive, up-to-date, newsstyle farmers 
that get big prices for their spring lambs, early veal 
and early chickens, that are keen to adopt the most 
improved methods and machinery, read COMFORT 
and read its ads every month in the year. 


Keep Your Ad 
Before Them 
Every Month 


May COMFORT is equally effective 
as a medium for store-sales advertis- 
ing, and the national advertiser can 
not afford to omit it from his list. 


May forms close April’ 15. 
Apply through any reliable agency or direct to 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 


Wew York Office: 1105 Flatiron Bidg. AUGUSTA, MAINE Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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We are the exclusive 
National Selling Agents 


for the space of more 


than three-fourths of the 
carsin the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, Brazil and 
fhe Philippine Islands 


STREET RAILWAYS 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: FLATIRON 
BUILDING, NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 
FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG. 242 CALIFORNIA STREET 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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OPPOSING PRESS-AGEN- 
TRY’S NEW FLANK 
TACTICS. 





THOUGH THE RANKS OF _ PRESS 
AGENTS HAVE BEEN THINNED BY 
EIGHTY PER CENT THE SURVIVORS 
OF THE CRAFT ARE DANGEROUSLY 
REFINED IN THEIR SKILL--MAK- 
ING FREE ADVERTISING OUT OF A 
GREAT PUBLIC MOVEMENT—SAM- 


PLES OF THE NEW PRESS- 
AGENTRYS SUBTILTY—THE NA- 
TIONAL CANNERS A TYPICAL 


NEW-STYLE CAMPAIGN 
By Kirke S. Pickett. 

Yes, it is true, as the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion says, that eighty per cent of 
the press agents of past halcyon 
days have been dislodged. 

But the remaining twenty per 
cent are the pick of the tribe, and 
as they are experienced graduates 
of newspaper ranks, they are 
playing a very pretty game from 
a more subtile vantage ground 
than ever before. The very wide 
appreciation of advertising among 
industrial corporations, and the 
lamentable confusion of mind 
which makes them fancy that it 
pays to “work” the newspapers 
rather than use display, provides 
the grist with which the press 
agents are still fighting for the 
rapidly shrinking opportunities 
for free publicity. The new order 
of subtilty they are now using is 
calling for the utmost vigilance 
on the part of the publishers, who 
are determined to root up the 
evil. 

The new press-agentry laughs 
at the crude methods of a direct 
assault—“if you don’t print this 
free reading notice | we'll never 
advertise with you.’ It takes 
huge pride in a ais of old 
subtilties. It circumvents not 
only the small journal but also 
the great press organizations. 

Here is an illustration: A 
news distributing association in 
the East secured from a certain 
fire chief an interview which was 
so crisp and timely, in view of 
one or two bad conflagrations, 
that it was at once put upon the 
wires and sped away to the news- 
papers subscribing to that news 
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service. The interview took a 
fall out of building methods that 
called for the use of much wood 
and urged the use of material 
which would more successfully 
withstand fire. It took the gim- 
let eye of a man in New York, 
whose business it is to detect 
the advertising kernel in a piece 
of “news,” to recognize this as 
an advertisement, at fourth re- 
move or more, of the brick or 
cement interests. And it is more 
than likely that the chief him- 
self was unaware that he was the 
tool for this advertising. 

Some journals, as a measure of 
protection, follow the rule: “If 
news cornes in the mail free, look 


out for it, no matter how good 
it seems. It is suspicious.” But 
even this protection, which is a 


guard against many clever raids, 
would not be proof against such 
a campaign as that waged last 
summer by the railroads to create 
sentiment in favor of an increase 
in rates. 

It is related that the presidents 
of six railroads put their heads 
together and debated whether 
there should be a paid advertis- 
ing or a press-agent campaign. 
The latter method won. Logan 
G. MacPherson was engaged at 
a salary said to be as high as 
$25,000 a year. MacPherson is 
a type of the new press-agentry. 
He is an organizer, not merely a 
writer of ingenious “news copy.” 
He can fill the very air with the 
humidity of corporation advertis- 
ing, and have it precipitated up- 
on the newspapers through unsus- 
pecting reporters. 

While there was a headquarters 
in this campaign, the news did not 
proceed from this quarter by 
mail. Oh, no! That would have 
been too obvious. All at once 
news that went to prove the need 


of an increase in rates leaked 
from traffic managers, from train- 
men’s associations, from a 


“Bureau of Railway Economics,” 
from laboring men’s organiza- 
tions. which had an interest in a 
possible increase in wages of rail- 
road workingmen—in fact, from 
all those plausible sources which 
looked legitimate beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. While this 
campaign, resultful as it was in 
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securing thousands upon thou- 
sands of columns of free publicity, 
failed, it did so more because of 
the fact that the $200,000,c00 in- 
crease in railroad earnings in the 
previous fiscal year was almost 
impossible to explain away. 

3ut even in a case like this 
the advocates of legitimate ad- 
vertising could point to how suc- 
cessful the Long Island Railroad 
was six or eight years ago when 
wishing to bring about an increase 
in rates it entered upon a real 
campaign and won its point. 

Not only the newspapers used 
the rai‘'road matter prepared last 
summer. Some capably edited 
magazines printed ably prepared 
articles that supported the in- 
crease. Among these, according 
to the A. N. P. A., were some of 
the best standard magazines. One 
article was entitled “The Rail- 
road out of Politics.” It is known 
that one of these articles was 
sent in a reprinted form to news- 
papers. 

The cement interests, as relat- 
ed in last week’s Printers’ INK, 
have recognized the opportunity 
that the new press-agentry gives 
them, and, as is reported, have 
united to establish a central of- 
fice in Philadelphia. Supposedly 
their feeling was that if skill 
could. find a free way into the 
newspaper columns, why not 
hire that skill? It was far cheaper 
than a paid campaign. Several 
hundred newspaper and other 
periodical publishers are waiting 
for a sign that the new press 
headquarters are getting busy, but 
ten to one on'y those editors most 
skilled in sensing the advertising 
taint in a news story will know 
when the free cement advertising 
will begin. For all they know it 
has already begun, as seems prob- 
able from the conflagration in- 
terview mentioned above. Cer- 
tainly the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association is awake 
to the danger. It has already 
bulletined to the newspapers the 
rumored plan and its manager is 
keeping his ear to the ground for 
developments. 

The “news” article that seeks 
to promote one industry in a cer- 
tain class as against another in 
the same class is comparatively 
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easy of detection. The new press- 
agentry is after larger game. It 
seeks to promote one great group 
of enterprises as against another 
different great group—for  in- 
stance cement as against brick or 
wood, or a steamship route as 
against an all-rail route. It 
hangs to the skirt of a topic of 
great public concern; it turns to 
advantage the people’s vital in- 
terest in pure food, in transporta- 
tion, or in better clothing. 

Instances are the campaign of 
the Commission for the Economic 
Expansion of Brazil and the cam- 
paign of the Royal Worcester 
Corset Company, of Worcester, 
Mass. The former, in charge of 
Atherton Brownell, of New York, 
endeavored under the cover of 
its important-sounding title to 
increase the consumption of 
Brazilian products in the United 
States. The second veiled itself 
under the name of the Dress 
Makers’ Association, a stspicion- 
allaying name, and held “Fashion 
and Fabric” expositions in Chi- 
cago, New York and Boston. At 
these expositions fetching models 
of various gowns were shown and 
'ectures were delivered, actuated 
apparently by an “art-for-art’s- 
sake” motive. Subtly the sug- 
gestion was made that a figure 
to be graced by such exquisite 
gowns could be acquired by any 
woman who should use the Royal 
Worcester Corset. 

These and other free publicity 
campaigns secure enough free 
space to lure other concerns into 
the net. It is rumored that De- 
troit laundry interests are medi- 
tating a free publicity campaign 
in the newspapers and a paid one 
in the magazines! That is what 
should hurt—the newspaper gives 
free what the magazines rightly 
ask and get money for. 

The new press-agentry should 
not be confused with the older 
type that still exists and operates 
more or less in the open. The 
automobile interests, for instance, 
are heavy users of paid space in 
both newspapers and magazines. 
While automobile concerns send 
in items to be printed as news 
that are mostly advertising, they 
do so frankly, depending upon 
their standing as important con- 
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We desire to call the attention of 
the advertising agents, national 
and local advertisers, to the 
striking increase in circulation of 
the Boston Herald during the 
past three months. Its circula- 
tion is now 40 per cent greater 
than it was on November Ist. 


This together with the facts that 
the 1,400,000 people within ten 
miles of the capitol at Boston 
have a purchasing capacity sec- 
ond only to that of Greater New 
York and the Herald is the lead- . 
ing home paper of quality circu- 
lation in this section, makes im- 
perative its consideration by all 
who desire to sell goods in this 
section. 


If the best Boston stores find that 
the Herald is the great quality 
medium for advertisers, the mer- 
chant or advertising agent must 
consider its claims. 


We desire, therefore, an opportu- 
nity to lay before all who place 
advertising detailed facts as to 
the quality and quantity of its 
circulation. 


Address The Publisher 


BOSTON HERALD 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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EASILY 
COVERED 


The greatest single group of 
manufacturing industries is em- 
braced in the textile industry, 
which is the largest user of 
motive power, and the biggest 
employer of labor. Yet there 
are less than 7,000 textile mills 
in the United States and Can- 
ada. 

And you can cover the ma- 
chinery and factory equipment 
buying end of this immense 

e 


THROUGH THE 


TEXTILE 
WORLD RECORD 


This medium has a subject- 


6,200 copies. 
It has the confidence of the 


vertisers use it exclusively for 
their advertising to the textile 


mills. 

The TEXTILE WORLD 
RECORD'S subscribers alone 
spend $200,000,000 a year 
for machinery, equipment and 
supplies for the mills, not in- 
cluding raw material. 

If you act promptly you can 
start your campaign with the 
special Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Convention issue. 


Write for the details today. 


PRINTERS’ 


to-proof circulation of over | 


trade to such an extent that a | 
large proportion of its 400 ad- | 





Lord & Nagle Co. 


Textile Publishers 
144 Congress St., Boston | 
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tributors to the counting-room. 
Here the situation is not so seri- 
ous, for the newspapers may use 
the items as they see fit, knowing 
them to be what they really are, 
little “puffs,” desired as premi- 
ums for heavy paid advertising. 
At the request of several news- 
papers and trade journals, these 
items are now often sent from 
the offices of the automobile con- 
cerns directly, and not through a 


| press agent. 


The campaign for free public- 
it, in the newspapers of the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association de- 
serves treatment in detail, be- 
cause it is typical of the opera- 
tions of the more refined press- 
agentry. Theassociation in the year 
just past ran an extensive paid 
campaign in the magazines, but 
refrained from spending money 
in the newspapers because it felt 
that it could secure newspaper 
advertising free. And it did— 
reams and reams of it. 

The National Canners’ Conven- 
tion was held in Atlantic City 
early in 1910. It was just the 
time when people weré acquiring 
a fear of ptomaine poisoning, 
popularly credited to the use of 
canned provisions. This fear cut 
into the business of the canners 
seriously—so seriously that the 
topic was the one uppermost at 
the convention. 

The press bureau faithfully put 
the proceedings into news for the 
newspapers. Speeches were sent 
out. And the convention closed. 
But the free publicity work had 
only just begun. It is interesting 


| at this point to quote from a cir- 


cular sent out from Bel Ayr, 
Maryland, the press headquar- 
ters, to members of the National 
Association, asking for funds to 
meet the expenses of getting ma- 
terial into the newspapers with- 
out cost. 

The folder, extremely well got 
up, bore upon the front a repro- 
duction of the covers of ten big 
national magazines, in which “tre- 
mendous publicity,” as the head- 
line put it, was being paid for. 
On the inside, running across two 
pages in bold type, was the line: 
“How we get free publicity for 
the truth of Canned Food Pu- 
rity—-In Union there 1s Strength.” 
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Under this was the following: 
“We do not have to pay to have 
these items printed by any news- 
paper—for their own news value 
and interest cause them to be 
used as regular reading matter 
by the editors.” Then is described 
a story about the “American 
pantry,” schemed by the canners’ 
press agent, and half a page is 
given up to a reproduction of a 
collection of reprints of this arti- 
cle as they actually appeared in 
newspapers from coast to coast. 
the name of the paper being ap- 
parent in every case. 

The circular then says: “The 
main point in the ‘story,’ as news- 
paper men term an item, which is 
of benefit to the canning industry, 
viz: that NO CHEMICALS are used 
in the preparation of canned goods 
and that preserving is done 
solely by means of sterilization 
was not cut out by the editors.” 
(The italics are mine. but the 
capitals are theirs.) The article 
was so worded that the main 
point at issue fitted right in 
with the rest of the story. 
This is high-grade press work,” 
the circular concludes compla- 
cently. 

On the opposite page the re- 
cipients of the circular are in- 
formed that “even millions 
couldn’t buy this publicity we are 
gaining!” There is also printed 
in agate a list of 1721 newspapers 
which used the stories that were 
sent out. 

Was the preparation of the 
matter entrusted to a tyro? The 
circular says on the last page: 
“The questions of news items to 
be sent out to newspapers was 
entrusted to a past-master in the 
newspaper craft. Here there 
must be no slip-up. The data 
were gathered and they were 
written by a newspaper man who 
has proved his success in every 
department of a big newspaper— 
as reporter, copy reader, city ed- 
itor, telegraph editor, Sunday ed- 
itor and managing editor. So 
you can see that we have left 
nothing undone to make our 
campaign a success. There is no 
loophole in our battle front, no 
weak point in our attack.” (Again 
the italics are mine.) 








The achievement of success 
is a sort of a geometrical pro- 
gression experience, as a rule. 
Once get well started and reach 
a fair figure, and the increase 
comes along by leaps and 
bounds. 

THE SYRACUSE EVEN- 
ING JOURNAL is an example. 
Only a few years ago, many 
general advertisers and agency 
men smiled indulgently at our 
enthusiasm. Even its local con- 
temporaries complacently re- 
fused to take it seriously or 
regard it as a competitor. 

Then the day came when it 
got thoughtful consideration oc- 
casionally and the other SYRA- 
CUSE newspapers now and 
then acknowledged it as a 
factor. 

Today, no well-informed adver- 
tiser or advertising agent would 
think of attempting to thor- 
oughly cover SYRACUSE 
without making use of its re- 
markably successful, live, up-to- 


the-minute newspaper, THE 
SYRACUSE EVENING 
JOURNAL. 

Circulation over 35,000 copies 
daily, entirely within buying 
radius of SYRACUSE, and stil 
growing. 


Rate so low it looks ridicu- 
lous even to its competitors. 
(Will soon be corrected with a 
new card.) 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bidg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bidg., St. Louis. 
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New England as a Field 
for Your Advertising 
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Here are more than six million people; above the average in 
education; with the highest per capita of accumulated wealth, 

These people are quick to respond to advertising, eager to 
purchase anything that will increase their health, pleasure or 
comfort. 

They are educated to read and heed advertising in daily 
newspapers. 

The territory may be easily covered by your salesmen; and 
at moderate expense. 


Live Retailers in Every 
City in New England 


They know that the advertising in their Local Daily News- 
papers sells the goods! 

The Dry Goods man knows it is the Local Daily Newspa- 
pers that sell the ginghams, woolens, the silks, ribbons and 
laces, and other things dear to womankind. 

The Grocer knows that it is the Local Daily Newspapers 
that sell the Teas, Coffees, Soups, Flours and the other things 
that are good for the men and women to take within them- 
selves. 

The Butcher, the Baker and the Candlestick maker all know 
it is the LOCAL DAILY NEWSPAPERS that SELL 
THEIR GOODS! 

Start your advertising in the New England Local Dailies 
and you can watch your business grow. 


WORCESTER, Mass., GAZETTE PORTLAND, Me., EXPRESS 


SALEM, Mass., NEWS SPRINGFIELD, Mass., UNION 
LYNN, Mass., ITEM NEW BEDFORD, STANDARD ONS 


BURLINGTON, Vt., FREE PRESS MERIDEN, Ct., RECORD 
NEW HAVEN, Ct., REGISTER WATERBURY, Ct., REPUBLICAN 
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THE “BOOST” WORK GOING 
ON IN NEW ENGLAND. 


REMARKABLE “RENAISSANCE” OF 
THE COMMUNITY PRIDE AND PUB- 
LICITY IDEA—INDUSTRIAL AND 
CIVIC CO-OPERATION BRINGS BIG 
RESULTS—THE “REAL BOSTON” 
MOVEMENT—AGRICULTURAL | STIR 
IN FULL SWING. 


By S. C. Lambert. 

A breezy man from the Pacific 
Coast called at the office of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce 
not long ago. To say that he was 
surprised at the snappy business 
bustle prevailing there, is putting 
it mildly. Coming from “the land 
of opportunity” he frankly con- 
fessed that he had expected to see 
the famous “New England con- 
servatism” in its native lair in 
his visit to the chamber. Instead 
he found the advertising idea 
spilling all over the place, and 
projects that took his breath 
away by their largeness and ag- 
gressiveness. 

New England to-day is decid- 
edly not the New England of 
even but two years ago. 

The Pilgrim Publicity Associa- 
tion, the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, the clubs of Springfield, 
Worcester, Providence and half a 
dozen other cities, have thrown 
themselves into the work of put- 
ting New England in the front 
rank as a manufacturing and agri- 
cultura! community. 

The Pilgrim Publicity Associa- 
tion has been conducting a wide- 
spread campaign for the express 
purpose of emphasizing the 
superior quality of New England- 
made goods. It has been inspir- 


ing to all engaged in the work 
to receive the hearty help of 
scores of newspapers, of some 


magazines, and of manufacturing 
concerns who put space in their 
house organs at the disposal of 
the “boosters.” No fewer than 
112 of New England’s widely read 
dailies have offered their adv ertis- 
ing columns for messages urging 
evervhodv to “boost.” to lend a 
hand in this great forward move- 
ment. 

The extent to 


which mant- 
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[Extract from Newspaperdom,] 


PORTLAND 
EXPRESS 


THE “BIG FELLOW” IN 
MAINE JOURNALISM 


The “Big Fellow” of Maine 
journalism is the Portland Ex- 
press, a two-cent evening news- 
paper. 

The people of Southwestern 
Maine have given the Portland 
Express a splendid circulation, 
and this circulation has brought 
it an extensive advertising pat- 
ronage. The combination neces- 
sitates a large newspaper—and 
the people get it. 

The Express has about three 
times the circulation of any 
other Portland daily. 


The Portland Express was the 
only newspaper with sufficient 
faith in its paid-for circulation 
to permit the Association of 
American Advertisers to go over 
all its books in an exhaustive 
investigation. This examination 
proved that all statements ever 
made in print by the Portland ° 
Express concerning its circula- 
tion were absolute truth. 


The Portland Express is the 
only Portland newspaper ever 
given Newspaperdom’s “Win- 
ning Daily” emblem. It is the 
only Portland newspaper ever 
unanimously endorsed by adver- 
tisers in letters to Newspaper- 
dom. Fully one hundred space 
buyers have written this publi- 
cation within the last few years, 
and, without exception, and in 
the strongest of English, the 
Portland Express was endorsed 
as the “Big Fellow” in Maine 
journalism, in circulation and in 
advertising results. 


The Sunday Telegram is the 
“Big Fellow” of Maine 
Sunday Papers 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 





Lest You Forget, 
The 


Springfield 


(MASSACHUSETTS) 


Republican 


Is still in the front rank of news- 
papers and advertising mediums. 
lf you wish to cover New Eng- 
land in your advertising campaign 
you cannot afford to leave it out. 
It is especially valuable for high- 
class advertising such as that of 
schools, new publications, first- 
class investments, food products, 
dry goods, etc. 


The Republican’s revenues and 
its expenses in 1910 were the 
largest in its history. The gain 
in its cash receipts from adver- 
tising was not so large as in 1909, 
but it was worth while. Its cir- 
culation also showed encouraging 
progress. 

The Republican is one of the 
cleanest, most attractive and in- 
teresting newspapers in the coun- 
try for the reader, and the paper 
that appeals to the reader is the 
one that has value for the ad- 
vertiser. 


Special representative for outside 
business, 
CHARLES H. EDDY, 


1 Madison Avenue (Room 5024), 
New York, 


150 Michigan Avenue (Room 1054), 
HICAGO, 
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facturers in the same city are 
uniting to help the good work 
along is indicated by a recent 
joint publicity effort by several 
Worcester houses, manufacturing 
different and unrelated brands of 
goods. They published a booklet 
that emphasized “New England 
juality,” and divided the space 
evenly for advertising their pro- 
lucts. 

The railroads have fallen into 
line. The Bangor & Aroostook 
Railroad has carried the new 
spirit to the farmers of eastern 
Maine, has urged them to put in 
crops best suited to their soil, and 
has awakened slumbering towns 
along its line to the fact that if 
they will, they may become manu- 
facturing centers. It has located 
many enterprises in towns meet- 
ing their special requirements. 
Naturally, much quicker and 
greater results have come in this 
industrial boost work in New 
England than in the West, for the 
elements of progress are all close 
by and only need to be energized. 


Boston has, because of its size, . 


naturally taken a leading part in 
the work. It has set for itself a 
population mark for 1915 that out- 
Western’s any of the boom West- 
ern cities. In support of this 
movement the different civic and 
boost organizations have joined 
hands and are publishing Boston 
1915, a periodical that is in the 
front rank as an inspiring force. 
In a typical New England fashion 
it prints analytical articles by 
authorities in all fields of modern 
endeavor, to find defects and their 
remedy. There is an even mix- 
ture of good brains and enthus- 
iasm in all this progressive work 
in New England, and it will there- 
fore bear close watching by other 
aspiring communities. 

In the field of transportation, 
both on land and sea, the activi- 
ties of the body have included 
negotiations on the subjects of 
railways, terminals, docks and 
steamship lines. The establish- 
ment of the office of a “demur- 
rage commissioner” in Boston is 
the direct result of the agitation 
against the enforcement of the 
railways’ forty-eight-hour unload- 
ing rule, in New England. Cases 
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are now being handled that in- 
volve the freight rates on every 
pound of goods that goes out of 
New England. Railway transporta- 
tion in all its various branches 
has received careful consideration. 
The installation of the new fast 
passenger service which the New 
York Central now advertises with 
the catch phrase “Save a Business 
Day,” improvements in_ freight 
handling and grain shipping, have 
all been secured through the ef- 
forts of the Chamber. 

Perhaps most far-reaching of 
all the work of the association has 
been that for the improvement of 
Boston’s waterfront. It recom- 
mended a new line for docks out 
along the edge of the East Bos- 
ton flats, which would make them 
available for future development. 
Both state and Federal govern- 
ments were brought to see the 
wisdom of this suggestion and the 
Legislature authorized the expend- 
iture of $3,000,000 for the neces- 
sary changes and improvements. 
In connection with this harbor 
modification scheme the fish mar- 
ket industriés of Boston have 
been induced to remove from their 
twenty-five-year-old location at 
the T wharf and to take a long 
lease of a new pier that is being 
built in South Boston. This leaves 
the present fish industry district 
open for the changes that are to 
follow the inauguration of the 
new steamship lines that are being 
agitated. In many ways the spirit 
of the new New England move- 
ment has worked to the benefit of 
the general shipping business. The 
officers of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, however, look for organi- 
zation of a direct coastwise service 
between Boston and the ports on 
the Gulf of Mexico as the piece de 
resistance of all its transporta- 
tion work. 


THE “REAL BOSTON” MOVEMENT. 


The “Real Boston” movement, 
designed to secure for the city 
the commercial rating which it 
deserves as the center of a mil- 
lion and a half population, is one 
of the most important activities 
of the Chamber at present. Bos- 
ton is actually very much greater 
than its census rating of 670,000 





Every Year 
a Better Year 
with the 


Worcester 
(Mass.) 


Gazette 


For five consecutive years 
the EVENING GAZETTE 
has shown an increase in 
circulation and advertising. 


Largest Evening Circulation ! 
“‘The Paper that Goes Home!”’ 
The Paper that gives Results ! 


The GAZETTE has given 
advertisers increased circula- 
tion and Advertisers have 
given the GAZETTE in- 
creased space! 


Every Year 
a Better Year 
for the City of 


Worcester 


Worcester’s savings banks deposits 
total $60,386,000. Add to this the 
$2,748,000 deposited in the three co- 
operative banks. 

WorcEsTEr’s savings banks deposits are 
LARGER than the total comb ned deposits 
in the entire Tex SoutHern Srares 
including the two Virginias, the two 
Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana and Kentucky! 

Shows why es have never hit 

Worcester a serious blow! 


And the GAZETTE is 
Worcester’s ‘‘Home’’ Paper 
















JULIUS MATHEWS, Representeiwe 








Chicago Record-Herald 


Has the Largest Known Circu- 
lation of Any Chicago 
Morning Paper 


During the five months from 
October 3, 1910, the date of The 
Chicago Record-Herald’s reduc- 
tion to one cent daily, to March 
1, 1911, The Chicago Revord- 
Herald has increased its daily 
circulation 71,977 and its Sun- 
day circulation 87,913. 


Making a Net Paid Average 
Circulation for the Month of 
February 


210,018 Daily and§ 
224,251 Sunday 


This is absolutely net paid 
circulation free from any auge 
mentation by the sale of news- 
paper coupons in voting contests. 


Chicago Record-Herald 


New York Office: 
710 Times Building 














THE WANT-AD MEDIUM 


Satin ‘Webraske 
and Southern 
South Dakota 

Is The 


NORFOLK, NEBR. 


DAILY NEWS 


The World’s Greatest Country 
Newspaper 


T reaches 195 towns in this ter- 

ritory every day. Also, has 

many subscribers on the rural 
routes out of these towns. Covers 
its territory thoroughly, effectively 
and economically. Carries four 
columns or more of paid want-ads 
every day, more than any _ other 
country newspaper published. Is 
read by more people in its terri- 
tory than all other papers combined. 
Covers a large, rich field. Send 
for sample copy and sworn detailed 


statement of circulation. 





New York Representative 
RALPH R. MULLIGAN, 
38 Park Row 
Chicago Representative 
Cc. J. ANDERSON, 
Marquette Bldg. 
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indicates; for with its solidly set- 
tled metropolitan district it forms 
a community of 1,500,000 people. 
To see that it gets this credit 
with the primary object of at- 
tracting new industries is the 
avowed purpose of the so-called 
“Real Boston” propaganda. 
Recognizing the importance of 
helping the “selling end” the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce has 
from the first given a large share 
of attention to the interests of 
New England wholesale and re- 
tail merchants. The justification 
of this interest is shown in the 


| statistics which were gathered by 





the trade census of a few years 
ago. The Chamber is firmly con- 
vinced that commercial organiza- 
tions are often too prone to lay 
great emphasis upon the getting of 
new industries, while doing little 
or nothing to develop the sale of 
goods produced by the industries 
which they already have. They 
advertise the advantages of their 
city as a place for mayyifacturers 
to locate. They forgtt to ad- 
vertise it as a market in which to 
buv goods. They leave the “se'l- 
ing end” to be handled by the in- 
dividual merchants themselves. 
neglecting the opportunity for 
using co-operative effort to estab- 
lish the sale of their home pro- 
ducts abroad. 


ADVERTISING NEW ENGLAND. 


In spite of all the advertising 
that New England has had in its 
history and in the remarkable lit- 
erature it has produced and for 
which it has been the scene, and 
to which it has given the local 
color, it has gained for itself a 
most unenviable reputation for 
decadence of agricultural pur- 
suits. 

It is the indifference of New 
Englanders which has been ad- 
vertising the section as decadent. 
as a region of worn-out-soil, 
worn-out people and worn-out en- 
thusiasms. New Englanders 
themselves, by their indifference 
and their lack of patriotism, have 
spread abroad an entirely false 
impression. The Boston Chamber 
of Commerce is now striving to 
correct this impression—and is 
sticceeding, 
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In this task there are two dis- 
tinct departments. One is going 
out and telling everybody outside 
New England what it really is 
and what opportunities and ad- 
vantages it offers. 
and the more important, is telling 
the New England people them- 
selves the same 
them from their indifference, stir- 
ring them to activity, and making 
each man, woman and child a 
publicity agent, so that wherever 
a New Englander goes he will 
talk, not the decadence of New 
England, but its virility and its 
future. These are two separate 
publicity jobs, but both are 
handled by much’ the same 
methods. 

Of course, the biggest piece of 
publicity New England has had 
is the formation and growth of 
the Chamber itself, and the conse- 
quent awakening of commercial 
bodies in other parts of the sec- 
tion. Much of the work of the 
Chamber would be worth while 
simply for the advertising it 
brings, entirely apart from other 
and more direct benefits. It has 
turned the eyes of the country 
toward the northeast and they 
have learned that there is more 
than historical glamour, educa- 
tion, art and letters over on that 
corner of the map,—that there are 
industry, agriculture, commerce 
and opportunities galore. 

To forward this agricultural 
publicity the Chamber’s committee 
on agriculture went to work and 
got together a strong, virile re- 
port, crammed with undeniable 
facts and figures, with suggestions 
about modern methods, and with 
optimism, called it “The Future 
of the New England Farm,” 
printed thousands upon thousands 
of copies, and sent them broad- 
cast. The newspapers and agri- 
cultural magazines throughout 
New England took it up, and re- 
printed it, so that it reached 
about every fireside in the six 
states, where the fact that a body 
of sound business men_ believed 
in the agricultural possibilities of 
New England was more convinc- 
ing than reams of government 
reports or hundreds of grange 
lectures. 


| 
| 


The other, | 


story, rousing | 





New Haven 
(Conn.) 


Register | 


A two-cent evening pa- 
per; 


Leads all papers in its 
field in all the essential 
requirements of a modern 
newspaper. 


Leads in news. 
Leads in equipment. 


Leads in advertising pat- 
ronage. 


Leads in Circulation! 
ZI It is not often in a city with 


papers, two of 
which are one cent, that you find 


three evening 


the only two-cent evening paper 
with the Circulation! 
That is now the situation in 


New Haven! 


Largest 
Circulation 


Largest 


of any paper published in 


Connecticut’s 
Largest City! 


JULI Ue =MATHEWS, Representative 
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ROSTON AS A BOOM TOWN. 





Arthur Brisbane, editor of the New 

York Journal, told the Pilgrim Pub- 
licity Association at its ‘Retailers’ Din- 
ner,’ February 27, that Boston was the 
“ereatest boom town he ever struck.” 

Speaking of advertising, Mr. Bris- 
bane said that the merchant who tried 
to write his own copy was foolish. As 
a man has only one brain, he can only 
specialize in one branch of work. He 
should build up his business and leave 
the advertising to a competent man. 
There is very little sense in paying a 
buyer $20,000 to buy goods, and then 
saying to a $3,000 advertising man: 
‘For heaven’s sake, sell these.” 

“The future of advertising is in the 
hands of the ad writer and space buyer, 
and practically the entire reputation 
of an advertiser is based on what his 
advertisements say. Do not feel as if 
you have got to be a Christopher Colum- 
bus or an Elbert Hubbard; do not try 
to write a poem or a second-rate essay, 
but always ask yourself ‘What is the 
person, thinking who might buy these 
goods?’ 

Vice-President George B. Gallup and 
FE. A. Filene also spoke. 

———_+ 0+ ---_ 
ADVERTISING PROTECTS 


CONSUMER. 





Under the heading “‘Advertising Pro- 
tects,” the Milwaukee Daily News said 
editorially the other day: ‘Every once 
in a while there comes on the market 
an article similar to those sold under 
well-known brands and the people are 
told that it is ‘just the same’ but is 
sold at a lower price because ‘no money 
is wasted in expensive advertising.’ 

“Now whether this is so or not de- 
pends upon the quality of the goods 
offered in both cases and the prices 
charged. But certain it is that adver- 
tising brands and labels have a value to 
the consumer that is worth all it adds 
to the price, which is very little. 

“In the first place, the well-advertised 
brands of food products are the well- 
favored brands. Could this be so if 
there was not virtue behind the adver- 
tising? Would the public buy and buy 
again if there was not something in 
the. oods that gave them confidence? 

‘If the sum spent for advertising 
such goods was stripped from the 
cost of marketing in order to re- 
duce the price, the reduction per pack- 
age would be so low it could not be 
counted and what is more important, 
there would be stripped from the con- 
sumer the confidence and the publicity 
that is his protection.” 

——_+o+—_____ 


“WOMAN’S NATIONAL WEEKLY” 
NOW. 





The Woman’s National Weekly is 
the new style and character of the pub- 
lication formerly known as The om- 
an’s National Daily and published in 
St. Louis by the Lewis Publishing Com- 
pany. It will be issued hereafter on 
Saturdays. The circulation ig now 
450,000 copies. & 
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ADCRAFTERS AFTER “FAKE” 
ADS. 


The Detroit Adcraft Club on March 9 
heard the report of R. C. Banker, of 
the Campbell-Ewald Company, whom it 
had appointed to investigate the ques. 
tion of fake advertising in Detroit 
newspapers. 

“Do you realize that it is conserva. 
tively estimated that fully ninety per 
cent of the customers of Detroit’s large 
downtown drug stores are purchasers 
and users of patent medicines in some 
form or other?” asked Mr. Banker 

“If any one of the big downtown 
drug stores refused to handle these 
nostrums, they might just as well close 
their doors. Public opinion, created and 
molded by the press, is responsible for 
this state of affairs; and the druggist 
must keep and sell what is asked for 
even if he loses ten per cent on every 
sale, which he actually is losing on 
most patent medicine sales to-day. 

“The inaugural address of the new 
governor of Michigan contained a 
severe indictment of fraudulent adver- 
tising. Mr. Osborn made the statement 
that there should be state legislation, 
holding publishers accountable for 
printing the palpably dishonest adver- 
tisements of unscrupulous advertisers, 
who seek to betray the readers’ con- 
fidence in the integrity of the press. 

“The things to remedy are: 

“First, that every medical advertise- 
ment shall have such significant mark- 
ing that the public at large can easily 
distinguish it from news. 

“Second, that no display or scheme 
of set-up shall be permitted that a com- 
mittee shall deem misleading or calcu- 
lated to deceive. 

“Third, that no advertisement of any 
certain proposition or nostrum be per- 
mitted to run after it has once been 
proven unfit for publication. 

“Fourth, that an unfit advertisement 
shall be construed to be one that mis- 
represents or misleads on any of the 
following points—its merits, what it 
will cure, whether reading matter or 
otherwise, etc.’ 

A committee of six will be appointed 
to submit a plan of action. 

oo SS ooo 


S. D. ROBERTS SUCCEEDS C. S. 


YOUNG IN CHARGE OF C., M. 
& ST. P. ADVERTISING. 





S. D. Roberts has been appointed 
to succeed C. S. Young as general man- 
ager in charge of advertising for the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
road. Mr. Roberts is twenty-nine years 
old and is probably one of the youngest 
men who ever held the position, From 
a clerk in the car accountant’s office 
he was 4 soma to be a ticket agent 
in the Chicago office, later was made 
cashier of the general passenger depart- 
ment, and from that became first as- 
sistant to Mr. Young. 

os 

At the regular weekly meeting of 
the Buffalo Ad Club at the Statler 
Hotel, March A the subject for, dis- 
cussion = “ppinahes against Small 
Space” and arge Type against 
Small” in the preparation of copy. 
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The Average Circulation of the 
Evening AMERICAN for Feb- 
ruary 


379,151 


The Average Circulation of the 
Sunday AMERICAN for Feb- 


351,813 
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SOMETHING 
HAPPENING 
IN CANADA 


Every little while we do something 
to make the people sit up and take notice 
—it is getting to be a sort of habit. 

3ut this time we loosened the flood- 
gates of enthusiasm from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and from Hudson’s Bay 
to the Great Lakes. 


Twenty Boy Scouts are go- 
ing to the Coronation of 
King George and Queen 
Mary—a five weeks’ trip 
with all sorts of good times 
in England—as our guests 
with all expenses paid by 
us, 


You can hardly imagine what. a 
furore our first announcement—four 
columns wide in the leading dailies— 
created. Of course, every Boy Scout 
is anxious to be of the party and from 
Vancouver to Halifax they are urging 
their friends to vote for them by buy- 
ing THE CANADIAN CENTURY 
every week to see how they stand in 
the list. And the excitement will con- 
tinue until they sail for Old England 
on June Qnd—and after that. hen, 
pretty soon, we will do something else. 


Does it happen that YOU 
have a _ special message 
NOW for any of these boys 
or their parents—or for 
any of the other twenty 
thousand Canadians who re- 
ceive Canada’s best illus- 
trated weekly regularly? 
In January only three week- 
lies on this continent car- 
ried more advertising than 
we did. And the Century 
is only one year old, 


A request to Mr. A. R. Lowe, No. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, our 
Eastern representative, or direct to 
us, will bring any desired information. 


Tue CANADIAN 
CENTURY 


MONTREAL 
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DISTRIBUTION FIRST, 
OLDS. 

“One of the biggest blunders that 
can be made in linking up the advertis. 
ing with the dealers is in not supplyin 
them with the article to be advertise 
before the advertising cam aign is 
started,” said N. S. Olds, advertising 
manager of the Stein-Bloch Company 
in a talk to the Rochester, N. Y., Bus- 
iness Institute recently. “Oftentimes 
a blunder of that sort is responsible for 
the loss of thousands of dollars.” 

Mr. Olds defined advertising as the 

‘art of distribution,” and again as the 
ob: attle against indifference.” 

“Public notion of the advertising de- 
partment,” he said, “was that its mis- 
sion was to write smart things about 
articles for sale and get those smart 
things printed in the newspapers and 
magazines. This notion, he thought, 
was a great mistake, and he said that 
seventy-five per cent of the value of an 
advertising department to its firm is in 
its work in establishing friendly rela- 
tions with the retailers who are to 
handle the goods of that firm. They 
must be made to believe in the goods 
themselves, he declared, before they 
can be expected to sell great quantities 
of them. 

Another help was the distribution to 
the retailers of advertising matter which 
they could use locally, and making it 
attractive. It was of the greatest im- 
portance, he stated, to bring as much 
of the human element into the adver- 
tising and selling of goods as possible. 


SAYS N.S. 


Senta eee 
MILWAUKEE “VICTIM” OF AD- 
VERTISING. 


Herbert S. Houston, of The World’s 
Work, discussing “Municipal Advertis- 
ing,’ at a meeting of the Milwaukee 
Advertisers’ Club, in February, asserted 
that Milwaukee is a victim of adver- 
tising; that the clever advertising of the 
brewers have placed their product first 
in the am hts of outsiders with ref- 
erence to Milwaukee, when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, it ranks third or fourth; 
that all advantages and resources of ° 
the city should be advertised just as 
a merchant offers goods for sale. 

The first thing for a city to do, 
before entering upon a campaign of the 
kind, he said, is to obtain an indus- 
triat survey, in order to find out just 
what it has to offer. Des Moines, as 
a result of a comparatively short period 
of work, has 8,000 so-called “live pros- 
pects” upon which to work, these be- 
Ing inquiries that may result in ob- 
taining new factories, or new residents, 
_— business institutions. Des Moines 

grag! $15,000 per year, and the 
we is being carried on by a commit- 
tee of less than twenty, representing 
all of the leading business organiza- 
tions of the city. 


—-- 0 ——— 


The Union Labor Advocate, which for 
the past ten years has been a monthly 
publication, made its first appearance 
March 1 as a_ sixteen-page daily, de- 
voted exclusively to labor and indus- 
trial news. 
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MARSHALL FIELD & CO.”S NEW 
CO-OPERATIVE PLAN. 





Marshall Field & Co., of Chicago, who 
have always, either by the bonus plan 


or percentage division of profits, to a | 


certain extent operated on a co-operative 


plan as to profits, have decided to adopt | 


what they call a ‘scientific plan of 
profit-sharing and stockholding” which 








will make the institution a still more | 


broadly co-operative one. 
John G. Shedd says: 


President | 


“Some of the larger organizations | 


of the country have adopted methods | 


of distribution to those who were able 


to buy stock, but we have endeavored | 


to do something different from this; 
and feeling that the time is ripe for 
the introduction of some plan_ which 


will make in a greater degree for in- | 


creased efficiency in our organization, 
we have coupled a stock-holding plan 
with a profit-sharing plan, thereby mak- 
ing it possible for some of those in 
the management—department heads 


and members of the managerial staff— | 


who might not have the money where- 
with to pay, to buy stock and pay for 
same out of the profit-sharing.” 

The retirement is announced of the 
treasurer, Chapin A. Day, who has been 
a member of the firm for thirty-five 
years. The secretary, Kenneth Barn- 
hart, has been made treasurer of the 
company; F. R. Reynolds, assistant 
treasurer; James M. Barnes, secretary, 
and Charles E. Martin, assistant sec- 
retary. 

tO 


ONLY CITY YET AUTHORIZED 
TO ADVERTISE ITSELF. 





States authorized law to appropri- 
ate money to advertise itself,” says 
Neptune Buckner, ns of the 
Board of Trade of Asheville, N. C. 
Asheville is known as a health resort, 
but its people are determined that it 
shall be not only that, but a thoroughly 
developed American city. 

Three years ago an enabling act was 
passed authorizing the municipality to 
appropriate from one-fourth to one- 
tenth of one per cent of the valua- 
tion of the place for advertising pur- 
poses. This has amounted in its first 
year of trial to about $5,000. Not only 
are the health virtues of Asheville to 
be extolled, but the attractiveness of 
the place for business purposes set 
forth. 

Already this unique policy has 
brought in a new manufacturing plant 
with $200,000 capital, and more are, as 
Mr. Buckner says, “on the books.” 
For every dollar the municipality lays 
out in advertising the hotel men add 
another, so the community is being 
boomed as perhaps no other in the 
country. 


“We are the ig | city in the United 
y 


eS . 


Col. W. C. Connelly, Jr., manager 
of the, Pittsburg d'strict of the Asso- 
ciated Press, delivered an address on 
“Daily Newspapers” before the Amer- 
icus Club of Pittsburg on March 11. 





The Portland 


Oregonian 


IncrEASED Its ADVERTISING PATRONAGE 
1,610,098 AcaTte LInEs. 

In a recent issue of one of the trade 
papers there was published a list of 
leading newspapers and the total num- 
ber of agate lines of advertising carried 
in 1909 and 1910. There was no men- 
tion made of the Portland, Ore., Ore- 
gonian. Had the figures Been published 
in the report it would have shown The 
Oregonian to have made a larger gain 
in advertising carried for 1910 over 
1909, than any other paper in the United 
States, with one exception. The total 
gain of The Oregonian was 1,610,098 
agate lines. 

The gain for January and February, 
1911 over 1910 was over 43,000 agate 
lines, which is a remarkable showing, 
considering that 1910 was a record- 
breaking year for advertising carried, 
for most all prominent daily newspa- 
pers. 

Not only has The Oregonian been 
able to show such a remarkable in- 
crease in advertising carried, but its 
circulation has shown the same pro rata 
increase. Average circulation for the 
month of ‘February, 1911, Sunday 
59,700, week day 52,062. Sunday aver- 
age for the year 1910 57,132, week day 
average 45,846. 

‘On February 4, 1911, The Oregonian 
celebrated their Fiftieth Anniversary, 
and on this occasion the 418 employees 
of the Oregonian Publishing Co. were 
present at a banquet given in the honor 
of Mr. Henry L. Pittock, who for fifty 
years has been the publisher of this 
paper. 

The Oregonian today occupies a 
unique position in American journal- 
ism. It has the greatest exclusive field 
of any newspaper in the United States. 
Its news service is second to that of 
no paper in the West. The Oregonian 
by common .consent is ranked as the 
foremost publication on the Pacific 
Coast. 


The Oregonian will grow. The policy 
in the future, as in the past, will be to 
keep fully abreast of the times and to 
spare no expense or pains to give the 
public the greatest newspaper possible 
in its territory. Its active representa- 
tives are Verree & Conklin, Inc., New 
York ang Chicago. 
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FITTING THE ADVERTISING 
TO THE SCHOOL. 


MT, PLEASANT ACADEMY’S CAREFUL 
SHAPING OF ADVERTISING POLICY 
TO INDIVIDUAL CHARACTER OF 
SCHOOL—SOME RATHER DIFFERENT 
CIRCULAR MATTER—THE DRIFT OF 
SCHOOL ADVERTISING. 

Out of 1,000 persons whom the 
advertising of Mt. Pleasant Acad- 
emy, at Ossining-on-Hudson, in- 
fluences to make inquiries, thirty 
hecome students. This is signifi- 
cant because a well-defined policy 
is followed of sifting down those 
whom advertising interests, to just 
those who want their boy to have 
the peculiarly individual training 
this school offers. 

“A school to be at all success- 
ful,” said Prof. Charles Frederick 
Brusie, principal, “must operate 
under a well-defined policy, and 
such advertising as it does must 
reflect that policy. Our school 
owes its successful beginning to 
advertising and its continuance 
to specially directed advertising. 
in conjunction with those other 
promotive factors that develop as 
the school grows; the good word 
of our alumni and the word-of- 
mouth endorsement of parents, 
who in their own sons see the 
result of this school’s principles 
of preparatory education. 

“IT do not hope, or desire, that 
our advertising in the magazines 
will cause some parent to sit down 
at his desk and write us that 
having seen our advertisement he 
is sending his son for a thorough 
course. For our success and for 
the parent’s satisfaction, we aim 
rather to have our advertising 
merely bring inquiries for further 
information. Some boys we do 
not want here and some parents 
who inquire would not deem a 
school whose aim is the old-fash- 
ioned thorough, moral, physical 
and mental education sufficient for 
their offspring. 

“Therefore, if our advertising, 
which phrases briefly the charac- 
ter of our training will bring us 
a letter asking for further infor- 
mation it has done all that we 
wish it to do. 

“Some of the considerations 





that guide our publicity work are 
as follows: We aim to appeal 
rather to the parents in all our 
advertising, magazine and ‘follow- 
up,’ as we do not desire beys who 
are used to dictating policies at 
home. I believe that our promise 
of character-building has _ been 
more effective than anything else 
in our advertising. We believe 
that parents are coming to appre- 
ciate more and more the value of 
an honest private school. But 
we do not think that parents as a 
ru'e have very definite ideas of 
how boys should be educated. 


i, 8 your son ig to for 
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CraRLes FREDERICK BRUSIE, Box 505 
Mount Pleasant Academy 
Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





ONE OF THE ACADEMY’S GOOD PULLERS. 


With few exceptions I have found 
them ready to co-operate with the 
school authorities and to accept 
our views as to what is advisable. 

“I therefore regard an inquiry 
brought by our advertising, which 
expresses these underlying ideas, 
as one worthy of the most serious 
development. When we can do 
so, we make a personal investiga- 
tion. If that is not feasible we 
send a follow-up series consisting 
of our school catalogue, accom- 
panied by a personal letter written 
with a special view to. the in- 
quirer’s wishes; second, an artisti- 
cally printed booklet of letters in- 
dorsing the school instruction; 
third, two booklets, which are re- 
prints of articles on preparatory 
education I prepared for Town 
and Country and for the Chicago 
Inter Ocean, and fourth, a pamph- 
let, ‘Lest You Forget.’ 

“Of course not all first inquirers 
are put through the whole course 
of this follow-up literature. Fifty 
per cent of them receive the sec- 
ond and twenty-five per cent, the 
third and the fourth.” 
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Lowell (Mass.) Sun 


Only Lowell paper whose circulation has ever 
been examined 


Largest NET circulation of any Lowell paper 


AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER 
ANNUAL 


AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER 
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Professor Brusie was not quite 
sure how far it is wise to press a 
parent with follow-up informa- 
tion. He conjectured that some 
parents instead of considering 
themselves enlightened by a per- 
sistent pursuit felt annoyed, per- 
haps. The booklets and letters, 
however, are carefully phrased 
with all due regard for the feel- 
ings and the character of the pros- 
pect, as revealed in his corre- 
spondence. f 

Prof. Brusie assumed charge 
of Mt. Pleasant Academy seven- 
teen years ago, at a time when the 
forward movement of the new 
education was just beginning. 

On all sides he found himself 
surrounded by famous and: well- 
endowed private schools, like St. 
John’s, the Tome School and the 
Peddie Institute. If Mt. Pleasant 
Academy were to win a patronage, 
it must justify itself by promising 
and carrying out a_ peculiarly 
worthy kind of training. 

He began advertising in the 
high-class magazines and a grow- 
ing acquaintance with parents’ 
problems soon crystallized his first 
educational theories into well-de- 
fined policies which he has fol- 
lowed ever since. 

His school must have for its 
chief aim the development of 
character—the making of a prom- 
ising boy into a manly young 
man. 

While strict discipline prevails. 
he insists that each student shall 
have the greatest opportunity for 
developing his individuality. 
Therefore, although he makes use 
of military training, he does not 
care to have the oversight of the 
Government, as do some schools 
Tn accordance with his policy of 
individual training, he will not re- 
ceive delegations of students. 

He confesses that at times he 
speculates whether the straining 
after a phrase that shall give dis- 
tinctiveness to a school’s adver- 
tising is not overdone. Some- 
times, he says. he believes he will 
advertise that he has just a good 
school. and leave that simple 
term to represent him and his 
school’s policies in the magazines. 

He is using the following maga- 
zines: Harpers, Cosmopolitan, 
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Scribner's, Review of Reviews, 
World’s Work, Century, Me- 
Clure’s, Everybody's, Collier's 
Weekly, Saturday Evening Post, 
Outlook, Literary Digest, and one 
New York daily. He has tried 
other newspapers, particularly in 
Chicago, Kansas City and Phila- 
delphia, but ceased using them be- 
cause of lack of replies. 

The little pamphlet, “Lest You 
Forget,” is in reality a printed 
form-letter. Its direct, earnest 
tone and its merit as an excellent 





A TASTEFUL COVER. 


“sales letter’ makes it of interest 
not only to school advertisers, but 
also to others who are interested 
in good follow-up literature. 

This printed letter, nicely 
bound into a _ printed booklet, 
refers to the letter of inquiry the 
reader has sent and then asks: 
“May I not hear further from 
you?” Professor Brusie then asks 
that he be favored with some 
kindly criticism, “for our aim is 
to make this school as efficient as 
possible in the training of boys for 
the life which lies before them.” 

The pamphlet has been emi- 
nently successful in finally bring- 
ing students to Mt. Pleasant, and 
as such has earned a fixed place 
as a “clincher” in the advertising 
literature of the school. 
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Financial Institutions 


are familiar with the fact that the Boston News 
3ureau holds a unique position in financial jour- 
nalism. 


The Boston News Bureau maintains a news 
gathering organization covering two continents, 
and a statistical organization capable of correct 
and instant interpretation of any financial 
happening. 


Its advertising columns are open only to 
high-class financial advertising. 


The Advertising Agency Department 


of the 


BOSTON NEWS BUREAU 


is backed by this organization and equipped with 
very requisite for the proper handling of adver- 
tising. 


It offers to financial advertisers a service 


which no other organization attempts to equal. 


The value of this service to financial adver- 
tisers is demonstrated by the fact that the 
Advertising Agency Department of the Boston 
News Bureau 


Places more than 90% of the financial 
advertising in New England 
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New England 
| . 
JowNEY'S 


Chocolates 





Advertising men do not 
need stimulating. They 
come stimulated. 
Lowney’s Cocoa is the 
best drink for all of us. 
Every atom of it is 
choice cocoa, untreated. 
It has a delicious natural 
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the Walter M. Lowney 


Company BOSTON 
Superfine Chocolate Products 
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“GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGA. 
ZINE” SOLD TO NEW 
INTERESTS. 


Good Housekeeping Magazine has 
hcen sold by Herbert Myrick and the 
Phelps. Pubi ishing Company, of Spring- 
field, Mass., and will be published in 
New York, beginning with the May 
number, by the American Home Maga- 
zine Company, and under the direction 
of George von Utassy, of the Cosmo- 
politan Magazine. The Hearst interests 
have long been in search of a strong 
woman’s publication, and have been 
negotiating for some weeks with the 
owners of Good Housekeeping. The 
postal agitation has been suggested as 
being in part responsible for the will- 
ingness of the Phelps Company to dis- 
pose of the magazine, but this is prob- 
ably untrue, inasmuch as the negotia- 
tions for the transfer of the property 
were begun some time prior to the 
recrudescence of the postal agitation. 
The real reasons are undoubtedly the 
desire of the Hearst interests to obtain 
a magazine in the woman’s field, and 
the willingness of Mr. Myrick and. his 
associates to dispose of what necessar- 
ily had to be a side issue at a good 
figure and be enabled to devote their 
entire time to their agricultural pub- 
lications. 

In a statement given out at the 
offices of the Phelps Company, follow- 
ing the action of the directors on 
March 13th, it was said that in due 
course each shareholder of the Good 
Housekeeping Company will receive in 
cash the full amount of his investmem, 
together with the maximum dividends 
meanwhile. The company has no debts. 

Good Housekeeping Magazine was 
founded by Clark W. Bryan at Spring: 
field in 1885. After a series of pros- 
perous years, it went through various 
hands and its circulation had dveusea 
to a low point, when it was taken over 
in September, 1900, by the publishers 
who have just sold it. 

Since that date the magazine has 
heen printed and published under the 
auspices of the Phelps Publishing Com- 
pany. Under this management it has 
attained a circulation of 300,000, an ad- 
vertising patronage exceeded by only 
one or two women’s publications, and 
has attained a high standard of excel- 
lence. This result is due to the com- 
bined efforts of its president, Herbert 
Myrick; its editor, James Eaton Tower; 
its advertising managers, William A. 
Whitney and Richard H. Waldo; its cir- 
culation managers, James M. Cunning- 
ham and James S. Judd, and their co- 
workers. 

It is understood that all of the prin- 
cipal people associated in the editorial, 
advertising and _ subscription depart- 
ments will continue with the magazine 
at New York 

“For maximum profits and_ econ- 
omies in production and distribution, 
magazines are now _ organizing into 
groups, of which perhaps the most 
powerful is the one Good Housekeep- 
ing Magazine now becomes identified 
with,” said Herbert Myrick. 

It is understood that Mr. Myrick 
owned the majority of stock in the 
Good Housekeeping Company. 
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What a National College Paper Has Done for 
School and National Advertisers. 

College graduates send their children to preparatory school, 

then to college. They know the importance of choosing the 

right school. 

COLLEGE WORLD enters the homes where the question 

is not “A School?” but “WHAT School?” 

They naturally look to the paper devoted exclusively to school 

and college affairs for aid in choosing the school. 

Therefore to the School Advertiser, the COLLEGE WORLD 

offers a means of finding and reaching without waste this 

class of prospective patrons. 

There is but one such paper. 


Is yours the right school? 
* * * * * * * 


To the advertiser of high grade goods, the COLLEGE 
WORLD offers a means of reaching without waste those 
most interested in them and with the means to buy. 

* * * * + * 


All the facts on request. 


COLLEGE WORLD COMPANY 
1 Madison Avenue. In the Tower New York City 




















An Announcement to Advertising Men 


Whenever the occasion arises 
when a Loving Cup or Prize is to 
be presented to a member of your 
association, or league, write for 
our new Prize Cup Catalogue be- 
fore making decisions or selec- 
tions. 

This catalogue illustrates a com- 
plete line of designs appropriate 
for all presentation purposes. We 
supply Sterling Silver as well as 
Silver Plate. 

Write for Trophy Catalogue 
eM 

Made by the manufacturers of 


the famous 1847 ROGERS BROS. 
“Silver Plate that Wears.”’ 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. “"gingicceso 


Meriden, Conn. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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ADVERTISING MEN’S LEAGUE CO- 
OPERATES ON CONVENTION. 





The March dinner of the Advertising 
Men’s League of New York, held on 
the 2d was largely devoted to laying 
the basis of an effective co-operation 
with other Eastern clubs in making the 
annual convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of America, to be 
held in Boston in August, an unprece- 
dented success. The club was addressed 
by Llewellyn E. Pratt, chairman of the 
central division, A. A. C. r. 
Dowst, chairman of the entertainment 
committee of the Pilgrim Publicity As- 
sociation of Boston, in whose hands 
is the duty and honor of preparing for 
the convention, and Richard aldo, 
secretary of the Eastern division, A. A. 
C. A., who spoke on different phases 
of the coming convention and its sig- 
nificance. A straw vote showed that a 
large proportion of members present 
intended to attend both the national 
convention and the preceding division 
meeting at Atlantic City later in the 
spring, which will perfect the plans 
for the convention. 

President W. H. Ingersoll called at- 
tention to the fact that this August 
convention would witness the largest 
and most important gathering of ad- 
vertising men that had ever taken 
place on the globe. 

Participation with the Quoin Club in 
bringing the visiting Western delegates 
to New York and entertaining them 
here was urged by several speakers. 

R. Lippmann proposed an exhibit 
at the convention of the reports of 
results secured by the club in its vari- 
ous researches. 

President Ingersoll, turning to an- 
other line of thought, suggested that 
there was need for a movement to edu- 
cate the retail dealer, who in some 
localities and in some respects was be- 
hind the times, and stagnant. He sug- 
gested that the absence of any adequate 
appreciation of advertising standards 
among the retail dealers in general also 
made some effort to educate them im- 
perative on the part of the manufac- 
turers. 

This phase brought to mind the con- 
ception of an institute of research, 
and President Ingersoll declared that 
New York would have such an insti- 
tute within five years, at least, and 
that one person interested in the project 
had promised $5,000 when more was 
forthcoming. He thought $10,000 was 
needed to make a successful start. 

Mr. Ingersoll also stated that a move- 
ment was projected to get periodical 
publishers to give the best position to 
the best constructed advertisements, 
those which were scientifically ‘‘cor- 
reet,” in harmony with the principles 
being established by the inquiry con- 
ducted by Prof. Hollingsworth, of 
Columbia, under the auspices of the 
league and by other investigators. Some 
doubt was expressed as to the possi- 
bility of putting this suggestion into 
practice, but it was conceded that the 
effort might lead to practical gains. 

The preparation of a special brand 
of Advertising League paper for use of 
the members of the league was re- 
ported. 
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NEW MEMBERS OF A. N. A. M. 


The Association of National Adver. 
tising Managers has recently added 
these members: G. H. Benkhardt, 
Smith, Kline & French Company, 
Eskay’s Food Department, Philadelphia, 
“Eskay’s Food;” F. M. Connable, The 
Rat Biscuit Eon Springfield, Ohio, 
“Rat Bis-Kit;” m. J. Ellis, advertis. 
ing Manager, Schwab Clothing Com. 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., “Schwab-St. 
Louis” Clothing; G. C. Hubbs, adver- 
tising director, United States Tire Com- 
pany, New York, Continental, G & J, 
“Hartford” and Morgan & | Wright” 
tires; Henry Knott, en man- 
ager, The E-M-F Company, etroit, 

ich., “E-M-F 30” and “Flanders 20’ 
automobiles; Col. E. apes, secretary, 
Cream of Wheat Company, Minne- 
apolis, ‘‘Cream of Wheat;” Alfred 
Paschall, advertising manager, Sharples 
Separator Company, West Chester, Pa. 

he association now has a total of 
seventy-five members. 





+ 0r 
H. E. CLELAND ON TECHNICAL 
ADS. 


H. E. Cleland, manager of the Hill 
Publishing Company, of New York, 
and Charles C. Rosewater, general man- 
ager of the Omaha Bee, were speakers 
at the weekly luncheon of the St. Louis 
Admen’s League Club March 15. Mr. 
Cleland discussed “The Vices and Vir- 
tues of Technical Advertising,” and 
Mr. Rosewater “Analyzing the Adver- 
tising Problem.” : 

Mr. Cleland said that some advertis- 
ing writers reminded him of a “Mother 
Hubbard,” “covering everything and 
touching nothing.” It was also a mis- 
take, he thought, for copy writers to 
describe the value of an article in tech- 
nical language and_style instead of 
using plain words. He praised the ad- 
vertising power of technical magazines 
and journals. 


oS 
THE BACK STAIRS IDEA OF 
THERMOMETERS. 


New York, Mar. 10, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: : 

I have just been reading your article, 
“How Thermometers Might be Adver- 
tised.’ 

Norah has the thermometer for test- 
ing the baby’s bath licked a _ mile. 

Which I state merely to show you 
that you must analyze market condi- 
tions before you theorize. You must 
have heard of her method: if the baby 
turns red, the bath is too hot; if the 
baby turns blue, the bath is too cold. 
What’s the need of a thermometer? 

Grorce P. METZGER. 
Advertising Manager. 


—_———+o 


The Boston Automobile Show recent- 
ly held was one of the most success- 
ful shows of its kind ever held in 
this country. The Boston newspapers 
published automobile sections and all 
carried an immense amount of advertis- 
ing during the week for automobiles, 
motor trucks and accessories. 
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Metropolitan Boston 


has a population of 


1,423,431 
The Boston Traveler 


has the second largest evening circulation 


in this terntory. 
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REGAL SHOES 


A Famous New England Product 








New England was famous for good shoe-making 
before Regal Shoes were ever heard of, but while we 
cannot claim to have helped in creating that reputation 
for her, we claim a goodly share of helping to main- 
tain it. 


Regal Shoes are made just as well as ready-to-wear 
shoes can be. They alwavs have been, and they always 
will be. There is no leather, no machinery, no experi- 
ence, no care, no skill that can make them any better. 


And there is a New England product that we can 
justly claim to have originated. That is the Regal 
Selling Plan. The “factory-to-wearer” idea was ours, 
and while it has been freely copied we still remain its 
principal exponents. 


Just lately we have announced a very important 
development of the Regal Selling Plan. This is the 
plan of pricing shoes just as other necessities of life 
are priced—at a small, definite profit over cost, and 
without regard to the traditional price scale by which 
good shoes have always been sold in multiples of the 
half-dollar. 


Regal Shoes are now sold at 


Cost, Plus Five Per Cent 


(with selling expense added). The price of each shoe 
is certified by chartered accountants and stamped on 


the bottom AT THE FACTORY. 


Regal prices are now $3.35 to $5.85. Sold in 1000 
Regal Stores and Agencies. 








REGAL SHOE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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“Tt soothes. both 
stomach and brain, 
and for this reason, 
as well as for oth- 
ers, it is the best 
friend of those en- 
gaged in literary 
pursuits.” 
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Waterbury, Conn. 


This is the center of the 
brass industry and has a great 
variety of other manufactures, 
the average wages are good 
and the city is growing. There 
is a 60% growth in population 
since I900. 


The Republican 


This is the paper that inter- 
prets the spirit of the times in 
Waterbury. It publishes daily 
and Sunday and has the larg- 
est circulation of any Water- 
bury paper. 

Circulation examined by the A. 
A, A. Only Waterbury paper per- 
mitting any circulation investigation 
by foreign advertisers. It carries 
more general advertising than any 
other Waterbury paper and _ offers 
hearty co-operation to its advertis- 
ing patrons. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, 
Representative. 





























- BURLINGTON, 
VERMONT? sc 


Vermont’s largest city and prin- 
cipal wholésale center. 


Free Press 


Largest circulation of any Ver- 
mont paper. By far the largest 
city circulation of any Burling- 
ton paper. 

Covers 100 R. F. D. routes. 
Carries more local and general 
advertising and prints a greater 
amount of _ news matter than 
any other Burlington paper. 
Circulation examined by Asso- 
ciation of American Advertisers. 


A Roll of Honor paper. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, 
Representative 
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ADVERTISING TO OFFSET 
A FREIGHT HANDICAP, 
HOW GOOD DISPLAY MADE CONSUM- 
ERS AND DEALERS WILLING TO PAY 
MORE FOR A GOOD PRODUCT— 
FREIGHT RATE INCREASE NOT 
FEARED—REPUTATION THE AIM. 





By Gold Williams, 
Manager the Marquette Cement Manu- 
facturing Co., Chicago. 

Very few not directly connected 
with the cement industry of the 
United States realize the effect 
upon the marketing of cement of 
freight paid to the transportation 
lines, first by the producer, but, 
really, in the end, by the con- 

sumer of the Portland cement. 

Cement is a very heavy com- 
modity, and, considering its bulk 
and weight, is handled at a low 
rate compared with other low 
value commodities, but it weighs 
so heavy that even a low rate is 
a big item in the selling cost to 
the consumer—sometimes as much 
as forty per cent of the selling 
price. 

Our works are located practi- 
cally in the heart of the Central 
West, yet, because of the freight 
charges, we have found it more 
or less difficult to spread our Mar- 
quette Portland cement over the 
territory that should naturally be- 
long to us and our competitors 
operating under practically the 
same conditions. In an effort to 
overcome this obstacle, we have 
carried on a vigorous advertising 
and selling campaign, working 
hand in hand. With our works 
located at La Salle, Ill., on five 
trunk line railways, it would nat- 
urally be fair to presume we 
should be able to market our 
product within a _ circle pre- 
scribed by a radius of approxi- 
mately four hundred miles, from 
La Salle as a center, based on 
present freight rates. Within this 
territory, there are a half-dozen 
or more competitors who sell un- 
der the same conditions, and, ac- 
cording to the best information 
we have, do not sell in as wide a 
territory as we do. 

Several years ago, we began a 
more or less extensive advertis- 
ing campaign, which was closely 
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followed up by the sales depart- 
ment. We used cement and al- 
lied industry trade papers, farm 
papers, daily papers and coun- 
try weeklies. In placing each 
contract, we aimed to only use 
such papers as circulated in ter- 
ritory which we considered prop- 
erly belonged to us. In addition, 
we used many papers and medi- 
ums, located on the outskirts of 
our territory, with a circulation 
lapping over into territory in 
which we had not previously sold. 
The first year, we spent a con- 
siderable sum, the next year we 
spent twice that amount, and 
the third year three times 
that amount, with the result that 
we have been able to convince 
the consuming public Marquette 
cement was a lot better than the 
other Portland cements, and were 
able, in innumerable instances, to 
reach out into towns and cities 
beyond our natural territory. 

This advertising, in addition to 
increasing our business, has in- 
terested a large number of people 
located directly within our own 
territory, who previously were 
not interested in Portland ce- 
ment. In all of our advertise- 
ments, we offered to send to any 
one booklets and other printed 
matter, descriptive of large work 
where our cement was used, and 
pamphlets telling in simple lan- 
guage, how to use Portland ce- 
ment for the many uses that 
every one should have for it. 

It is my firm conviction that 
there is now more Portland ce- 
ment used by the small-farm 
trade and village trade in the 
Central West, than in any other 
portion of the United States. 
This clearly shows the benefits 
derived from advertising, for the 
cement industry has been estab- 
lished in the Central West about 
fifteen years, and something like 
thirty in the eastern portion of 
the United States. 

Throughout our campaign, we 
have worked hard with the dealers, 
sending them frequently pamph- 
lets and booklets containing re- 
productions of our advertising, 
and talks on what we were doing 
to help the dealer to increase 
his business, thereby putting 
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BARRE 


Vermont 


Is noted for having the best 
all-round granite in the country, 


and its only newspaper, the 
Daily 
Times 


comes near being in the same 
class with its granite among 
small-city dailies. It circulates 
over 5,600 copies daily and cov- 
ers its territory thoroughly. If 
you go into Vermont with your 
advertising you want to be sure 


and include the Times. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, 
Representative. 

















BENNINGTON, 
VERMONT 


Ten large underwear mills, 
Knit goods, woolen mills, ma- 
chine shops, paper mill machin- 
ery, wood working establish- 
ments, collar and cuff factories 
and a number of other live 
manufacturing enterprises, 


The Banner 


Only daily in a County that 
has a population of 22,000. — 

We give the people of this cit 
and county a live local daily. 
daily that is looked forward to 
by these families because in ad- 
dition to general news we rake 
the section with a fine tooth 
comb for items of special local 
interest and publish them while 
ag are fresh and newsy. 

ermission given A, A, 

to examine circulation. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, 
Representative 
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‘*A clean tooth never decays’’ 


Po 


Tooth Brush 


Cleans the Teeth— 
not merely 
brushes them 


clean them. 
And that | 
can't be | 
done by 
“hitting the 
high places” 
only. 
It’s between 
the teeth 
that un- 
cleanness 
lodges. Be- | 
tween the § 
teeth decay 
starts. 
The Pro- 
hy -lac- tic 
ooth Brush gets 
between the teeth 
and around them. 
The tufted bristles 
are so sha and 
arranged that they , j three 


reach every depres- SS i. 
sion and crevice. SS i] — 
The curved eo*® y / 25c. 
handle of the Sy ! 35c. 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Ww A0c. 
gives perfect 
access to all parts of the mouth. 
Rigid or flexible handle.  Bristles 
hard, medium or soft. 
Every Pro-phy-lac-tic is fully guar- 
anteed. If defective, we will replace 
it. Each is sterilized and in an indi- 
vidual yellow box, which protects 
against handling. 
Our interesting booklet-—‘‘ Do You 
n or Brush Your Teeth,” is 
yours for the asking. Send for it. 
FLORENCE MFG. CO. 
90 Pine Street Florence, Mass. 





Sole Makers of Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth, Hair, 
Military, Hand and Lather Brushes 
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money in his pocket, which hits 
the bull’s-eye with all retailers. 
Recently the carriers in the 
Western territory proposed a 
twenty-five per cent advance in 
the freight rates on Portland ce- 
ment, which, under ordinary con- 
ditions, would have further re- 
duced our territory, but we were 
not afraid, as previous experience 


| had taught us that we would be 


able to hold the major portion of 
our business cut off by the ad- 
vance by reason of our advertis- 
ing, and a loss would be more 
than taken up by the increased 
consumption in the territory con- 
tiguous to our works. In many 
localities, where the freight rates 
were unfavorable to us, we delib- 
erately went into the town and 
advertised that Marquette cement 
would cost more, because of the 
freight, but that it was worth the 
difference. We succeeded, in 
some instances, in selling as 
much as 2,000 barrels, or 8,000 
sacks in towns of from five hun- 


dred to a thousand population, 
where we had previously been 
unable to do business. In all of 


| our advertisements, wherever pos- 











sible, we would show the dealer’s 
name at the bottom of the adver- 
tisement, sometimes before we 
had sold him. This was a rather 
discouraging method at first, but 
they finally saw the light, and be- 
gan to handle Marquette, al- 
though it cost them more money 
than they could buy competing 
brands for. 

In looking at this matter from 
another viewpoint, it must be 
considered that we were the first 
concern in our line of business to 
adopt the daily and weekly news- 
papers as a medium to reach the 
cement-consuming public. Here- 
tofore, practically every cement 
manufacturing concern had used 
exclusively only the cement trade 
journals, which, by reason of 
their very life and interest, are 
read largely by peop'e engaged in 
or interested in the production of 
Portland cement, and not by the 
people who use it. We _ have 
built up a clientéle that our com- 
petition will have great difficulty 
in weaning away from us, even 
if they adopt our methods. 
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Montpelier, Vt. 


Besides several manufac- 
turing industries and exten- 
sive granite quarrying, 
Montpelier is one of the 
tradingscenters of a fertile 
farming district. 


The Argus 


is the recognized leading 
Montpelier daily. 


It is the evening paper— 
the “home” paper—the pa- 
per that gives advertisers 
RESULTS. 

Circulation examined b 


American Association of Ad- 
vertisers. 


Roll of Honor paper. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, 
Representative. 














St. Albans, Vermont 


St. Albans, Swanton and St. 
Albans Bay have very close to 
12,000 population. 


In addition the railroad makes 
a special rate once a week, from 
several surrounding towns, 
bringing the trading population 
that a St. Albans retailer can 
count on up to over 20,000 popu- 
lation. 


The Messenger 


has full day service of Associa- 
ated Press and local news re- 
porters in all these towns in 
Northern Vermont ‘to whose 
trade its local merchants cater. 


Has a practically exclusive 
field in Northern Vermont. Cir- 
culation examined by Associa- 
tion of American Advertisers. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, 
Representative. 
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A PIANO DEALERS’ PRIMER 
OF FREE ADVERTISING. 





A NAIVE SET OF MINUTE DIRECTIONS 
THAT TAKES THE DEALER CARE- 
FULLY BY THE HAND AND PILOTS 
HIM SOLICITOUSLY TO FREE READ- 
ING NOTICES—DESIRE IS TO SECURE 
SIMULTANEOUS NATIONAL PUBLI- 
CATION OF SAME ITEMS. 





The National Piano Dealers’ 
Association has not missed the 
fact that the newspapers are 
lavish in giving free advertising 
to the automobile interests and 
accordingly is asking to be fav- 
ored likewise. It is conducting 
a hard-and-fast campaign, sailing 
under no false colors, for its por- 
tion of free advertising. 

As one piano man expressed 
it: “The piano is even more 
widely used than the automobile; 
it is just as important in our 
national scheme of social life and 
it merits, as a means to more en- 
joyable living, just as much at- 
tention from the newspapers. Be- 
sides, we buy heavily of adver- 
tising space, and we are after 
what we are entitled to.” 

So the National Association 
prepares a pamphlet, dated March 
4, 1911, which, as a “how to” set 
of directions “takes the cake” for 
naiveté. The piano dealer who 
does not secure free publicity 
from his newspaper after reading 
this circular will have only him- 
self to blame—-for the procedure 
is most minutely laid down. The 
“publicity instructions,” as they 
are termed in the headline, are 
as follows: 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY. 





The National Association of Piano 
Dealers of America desire to gain for 
the piano business the same publicity 
through the reading columns of the 
newspapers that the automobile indus- 
try has so long enjoyed. This pub- 
licity was obtained by the automobile 
makers in exactly the same way as the 
National Association are now under- 
taking. Please help the Association 
by carefully reading and following 
these directions. 

PLEASE READ AND OBSERVE CAREFULLY. 

1. With these directions you will  re- 
ceive.a number of newspaper reading 
notices. Hand these free reading 
notices, one at a time, to the advertis- 
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ing solicitor of the newspaper in which 
you advertise. Give out one notice 
only to each paper, in turn, a few days 
in advance of the date indicated on 
such notice, as it is desired that each 
notice shall appear on the same date 
in all the cities throughout the United 
States. we 

2. Tell your advertising man that you 
prefer to see the article published in 
the musical column. If there is no 
musical column, then in some_ other 
suitable section of his paper. Unless 
you have good reason to do otherwise, 
give these free notices to the press 
only through the advertising solicitors 
of your different papers. | 

3. On the day the notice is to ap- 
pear, look for the same in the paper, 
observe whether it is printed in full 
or only in part, and thereafter favor, 
so far as possible, those newspapers 
which print these reading notices in 
full. 

4. If any newspaper fails to use the free 
reading notices on the date specified, call 
the attention of the advertising solicitor 
to the fact and urge him to see that 
his paper publishes them. If still the 
notices do not appear, inguire of the 
advertising solicitor why his paper re- 
fuses to print these interesting and 
instructive reading notices. If you 
get no Satisfaction from your advertising 
solicitor it may be better to call at once 
on the business manager, or managing 
editor of the newspaper and explain 
that as the newspapers have favored 
the automobile industry with free _read- 
ing notices, you cannot understand why 
the same courtesy cannot be extended 
to the piano dealers. Explain that the 
piano is fully as important an article 
of commerce as the automobile, and 
that its influence is far more elevating 
and refining, while its educational value 
should be recognized and encouraged 
by every newspaper in the country. 
Explain to the editor that these articles 
advertise no one piano and no one 
manufacturer, but have each been pre- 
pared to be both instructive and enter- 
taining, and that they are of real bene- 
fit to the piano owners in instructing 
them how to take proper care of their 
instruments. 

5. In case of absolute and unreason- 
able refusal on the part of a newspaper 
to print these notices, it may be ad- 
visable, in some cases, for the dealer 
to threaten to withdraw his advertise- 
ments. This, of course, must be left 
to the judgment of each dealer, but 
the Association believes that piano deal- 
ers are entitled to this courtesy from 
the newspapers in which piano dealers 
spend so much money for advertising. 

6. If the newspapers are brought to 
realize that piano dealers are as much 
in earnest about this matter as the 
automobile dealers are, there will be no 
difficulty in getting any reasonable pub- 
licity for our business. It is well 
worth the time of our dealers to use 
their influence with the newspapers to 
this end, and to show them that the 
piano men desire, and, in fact, demand 
an equal show with the automobile en- 
thusiasts, and the dramatic artists who 
get far more free advertising than the 
piano men will ever ask for. 

_% The advantage of having such no- 
tices published from week to week will 
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Salem, Mass, 


Here are located 143 in- 
dustries whose salaried of- 
ficials draw much over a 
quarter of a million dol- 
lars yearly and whose 5,000 
to 6,000 operatives over 
two and a half million dol- 


lars per annum in wages. 
The manufactured product is 
valued at over $12,000,000. 


Salem News 


Has a daily circulation of over 
18,500. It covers Salem, Dan- 
vers, Peabody, Beverly, Man- 
chester, Essex, Hamilton, Wen- 
ham, Ipswich, Rowley, Tops- 
field and Boxford. 

Nearly all its circulation is 
home delivered by carrier. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, 
Representative 











LAWRENCE, MASS. 


One of the most prosperous of 
the manufacturing cities of 
New England. 
dustries keep a population of 
80,000 well supplied with the 
‘wherewithal.” 


Its great in- 


The 


Telegram 


has a larger circulation than 
its nearest competitor, simply 
because the Telegram is the 
best paper. 
tion statement to Asso. of Am. 
Advertisers and permission to 
examine. 


Detailed circula- 


Only Lawrence paper having 


leased wire service of the 
Associated Press. 
“Beacon” Financial News Serv- 
ice. Maintains largest and 
best local equipment. 


Exclusive 


JULIUS MATHEWS, 
Representative. 
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FITCHBURG, 
MASS. 


With a population of some 


what over 37,000 we have an 
annual payroll of $3,000,000.00 
and the production of manu- 


factured goods amounts to $16,- 
000,000.00 annually, and financial 
institutions with $20,000,000 of 
ava'lable funds. 

Fitchburg is growing. A five- 
year record shows these in- 
creases—Co-operative bank de- 
posits 23%, National 39%, Sav- 
ings 21%. Post Office receipts 
46%. Taxable Property 19% 


The Sentinel 


This is Fitchburg’s paper. 
is a two-cent evening Aen 
With this*paper alone you may 
tell your story to nearly every 
newspaper reading family in 
this busy center. 
JULIUS MATHEWS, 
Representative 











Northampton, Mass. 


and Easthampton 
bined 


have a com- 
population of 27,000. A 
number of active manufacturing 
concerns here employ over 5,060 
operatives, of which fully four- 
fifths are skilled iabor. <A _ pros- 
perous agricultural 
rounding, 


The Gazette 


The local da‘ly for Northampton 
and Easthampton. 

Only local daily permitting ex- 
amination of circulation by the 
A. A. A, 

The GAZETTE has at least 
FOUR times the circulation of 
any other local paper. 
four-fifths of the homes in its 
field and in most of them it is 
the only daily paper taken. 

JULIUS MATHEWS, 
Representative. 
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be appreciated by every thoughtful 
dealer. A renewal of interest in music 
and increased knowledge regarding little 
piano troubles which cause the dealer 
much annoyance and more sales of 
musical instruments must result. 

8. Let every dealer, both in and out 
of the National Association, take per- 
onal interest in this publicity matter, 
Make it a personal issue with the pa- 
pers in your city, and we will soon 
find that fertile seeds of profit have 
been sown in — soil. 

N. B.—Be particular to give but one 
article to one paper in your city, to ap- 
pear on any one day, and select, so 
far as possible, the paper with the ‘best 
circulation. It would be asking too 
much for two papers to print the same 
artic'e on the same day, unless experi- 
ence shows you that the papers in your 
city prefer to do this. Articles o- 
follow from week to week 
handed to other newspapers 
favored with your piano advertising, 
Clip out each article as it appears and 
forward them with memorandum of 
the name of the paper and the city 
where published, together with date of 
publ’cation, to Mr. D. E. Woolley, 1118 
Ches‘nut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

a Oe 





SUIT IN CHICAGO OVER 


PUZZLE. 


A PIANO 


A suit growing out of a piano house 
advertising contest has been started in 
Chicago. Alleging that his son had 
not received the advertised prize for 
which he made a_ successful guess, 
Warren Pease, Sr., an attorney, is su- 
ing the R. K. Maynard Piano Com- 
pany for $150. 

The piano firm had advertised prizes 
for solutions of a certain puzzle, offer- 
ing amounts of $250 down to $75 each. 

ease contends that the wording of 
the ad tended to show the correct so- 


lutions would be rewarded by actual 
cash, but he says he found that the 
hecks given out were made payable 


to John M. Barnhart, 
ager of the p‘ano house, and in the 
lower left-hand corner was a_ state- 
ment that the check was ‘“‘good only 
as part payment for any piano or 
player-piano,’ etc, “if presented on 
or before February 25, 1911,” and 
hat “not more than one of these checks 
would be accepted on any one piano.” 
The son of the attorney received a 
check of this kind for $150, for which 
cosh payment was refused. 
cennensstiil appar ati 


advertising man 





The Denver fire and police board 
recently removed an obnoxious ‘ign- 
board in front of a tailor shop on Lar- 
imer street. The sign was five feet 
high and thirty feet long. It bore the 
legend in huge letters: “Clothing Given 
Away.’ closer inspection revealed 
that between the gigantic words “‘cloth- 


ing” and “given” there was a very 
small ‘‘almost.” 
J. G. Henderson has resigned as ad- 


vertising manager of the Elliott-Taylor- 
Woolfenden Company, Detroi:, and 
P. Grummond, New York and Den- 





ver, has succeeded him. 
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SIR FRANK NEWNES GUEST OF | 


MAGAZINE MEN. 


Nearly all of the leading American 
magazines were represented at the com- 
plimentary luncheon given March 13 
by the New York Press Club to Sir 
Krank Newnes, chairman of George 
Newnes, Limited, the English house 
which publi shes what the toastmaster, 
C. .& Macauley, called a “‘bouquet of 
magazines, consisting of Tit-Bits, The 
Wide World, The Strand, The Ladies’ 
Field, Country Life, and others. 

In his remarks, Sir Frank said that 
he believed that the papers published 
on either side do much to keep up the 
good relations between the two coun- 
tries. 

“The work that my father did in in- 
augurating the house of Newnes is .a 
matter of reat pride to me,” he con- 
tinued. e built the house to what 
it is to- wae and yet he started in 1881 
with no money at all and not an atom 
of journalistic experience. When he 
finally managed to launch Tit-Bits 
that was his start—it was published 
from quarters for which he paid 3s. a 
week rent. When he sent his first 
four quires to the news company in 
London they were returned to him 
with the explanation that there were 
already too aoe apes on the market. 
That was in 188 

Robert U. yl editor of The 
Century, when called upon, rejoiced 
that the magaz’ne men could all sit 
down and dine together peacefully, for 
there was no cutthroat competition be- 
tween them. “The success of one,” 
he said, “is the success of all.’ 

Robert H. Davis, of Munsey’s, spoke 
briefly. Among the others present were 
S. S. Blood, of the International News 
Company; A, SE John Brenon, the 
musical critic; Albert Britt, of Outing; 
E. L. Burlingame, of Scribner’s; Fred 
A. Duneka, of Harper’s; Charles 
Dwyer, of the Ladies’ World; Benja- 
min B. Hampton, of Hampton's; Fred 
C. King, of the Literary Digest; George 
Haven Putnam, John Adams Thayer, 
of The Smart Set; William A. Taylor, 
of the Associated Sunday Magazine; 
R. H. Titherington, of Munsey’s; — 
land H. Young, who publishes Youn 
Magazine; Hayden Carruth, of the 
Woman's Home Companion: Melville 
White, of Adventure, and John H. 
Sleicher, of Judge and Leslie’s Weekly. 

“I am very much interested to learn 
how great is the power of your press 
here in influencing political opinion,” 
said Sir Frank sherwacd. “Frankly, 
the power of the English press is wan- 
ing in this respect. The bulk of our 
papers are Conservative, and the Lib- 
erals have won the last three elections.” 

He said that he was interested in the 
matter of the proposed raising of the 
postal rat:s on second-class matter only 
in so far is it affected the American 
circulation of his magazines. 

“As to whether it will be pat 
through,” he said, “it all depends, 
seems to me, on | the political power of 
your magazines.” 
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The Bangor, Maine 


Commercial 


offers Advertisers the most 
Powerful Advertising In- 
fluence that can be brought 
to bear on Maine Trade. 

The combined circulation 
of the Daily. and Weekly is 
the largest in the State. 

Daily, 10,000; Saturday Daily, 
11,000; Weekly, 28,000. 

The Commercial covers like a 
blanket Eastern, Centro] and 
Northern Maine, which is rich 
in agricultural products and di- 
versified manufacturing indus- 
tries. 

Maine is about as large in 
area as the other Five New Eng- 
land States combined, and the 
Commercial covers two-thirds 
of its area. 


J. P. BASS PUB. CO. 
JULIUS MATHEWS, 
Representative. 

















Biddeford Me, 


and Saco have 25,000 popu- 
lation. Millions invested in 
factories. Over a million 
dollars spent on improve- 
ments by one corporation. 
1,500 mechanics employed in 


making looms and_ mill 
machinery. 


Biddeford’s best paper. 
Largest circulation of any 
Biddeford paper. 

Circulation examined by A. A. A. 


Exclusive Assoc. Press. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, 
Representative. 
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Lewiston, Me. 


with Auburn has a combined 
population of over 35,000. 7,500 
hands employed in cotton and 
woolen mills. 


The Sun 


Circulation examined by A, A. A. 
Average circulation for Feb- 
ruary, 1911, was 


5,710 Daily 


A local circulation, almost 
wholly in the Lewiston-Auburn 
trading zone, 

The Lewiston Daily Sun is 
the only daily paper that can 
be delivered on all the rural 
free delivery routes in this sec- 
tion the day of publication. On 
many of these routes it is prac- 
tically the only daily taken. 

The SUN’S recent purchase 
of its building ensures it a Per- 
manent Home in its present cen- 
tral location, 


JULIUS MATHEWS, 
Representative. 














Advertising Executive 


I am a user of advertising to 
create sales for the manufacturer, 
as distinguished from the ordinary 
advertising manager whose only 
formula for success is “large ap- 
propriation.” 

I believe that the ‘advertising 
manager’s remuneration should be 
based on the results achieved on 
sales rather than on the amount of 
money expended. , 

I am capable of assuming entire 
charge of the advertising work for 
a good-sized manufacturing con- 
cern. 

I am a believer in the practically 
inseparable, relations of consumer 
advertising and promotion work on 
the dealers. 

As to remuneration, it must be 
at the outset sufficient to support 
me comfortably in the city of em- 
ployment. 

I will rely on the results of my 
labor to soon produce for me a 
liberal compensation from a fair- 
minded employer. 


Address, 
“PRODUCER,” 
Care Printers’ Ink New England 
Office, 2 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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FIVE AD CLUB MEN TO STEER 
BUFFALO PUBLICITY. 


_ With the announcement of the res. 
ignation of William S. Crandall as 
publicity commissioner of the Chamber 
of Commerce, of Buffalo, comes the 
statement by President Robertson that 
Buffalo’s publicity campaign will here. 
after be directly in the hands of the 
new publicity committee of five men 
as follows: ‘ 

Chairman, C. E. Brett, advertising 
manager, the William Hengerer Co.; 
vice-chairman, Carl Balliett, adver- 
tising manager Foster-Milburn (Co.; 
De Forest Porter, advertising man- 
ager, The Sweeney Co.; C. Arthur 
Spaulding, publicity director the New 
York Telephone Co.; Finley H. Greene 
secretary the J. N. Matthews Co. and 
advertising manager the Matthews- 
Northrup Works. 

Chairman Brett states that the ad- 
vertising of Buffalo will be conducted 
along the same lines as are the adver- 
tising plans of a large business cor- 
poration. The committee will meet 
weekly or oftener, and A. F. Osborn 
has been selected as its secretary. 

Mr. Brett was the first president of 
the Buffalo Ad Club, and Mr. Bulliett 
is its present vice-president. 

The Buffalo Chamber of Commerce 
raised last year a fund of $100,000 
to be spent in two years in advertis- 
ing the city, attracting new industries 
and securing conventions, and the work 
has progressed to such an extent that 
the New Industries Bureau has landed 
at least one important industry during 
each month of its existence, and the 
Conventién Bureau: has booked forty- 
five conventions, some of them of 
great magnitude. 

The publicity work has been largely 
local so far, and much time has been 
spent in perfecting bureaus to syste- 
matically handle inquiries and supply 
information. All details are now ready 
and attention will be given immedi- 
ately to direct and indirect appeal to 
manufacturers everywhere. 

——_—~+-o+—__—_ 
COMPETITOR’S DITTO UNDER 
AD. 

That the “art” of advertising was 
understood over one hundred years ago 
is shown by a copy of the Suffolk 
Gazette, published in Sag Harbor, N. 
Y., in 1808, by Alden Spooner. Asa 
Partridge, genera] storekeeper, adver- 
tises a long list of articles, his space 
taking up nearly a column. A com- 
petitor carries but one line of space 
beneath the Partridge advertisement. 
It reads: ‘‘Me, too, Jesse Hedges.” 
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The Leslie-Judge Company announces 
the appointment of W. A. Ullrich as 
Western representative for Judge, with 
offices at 1036 Marquette Bldg., Chi 
cago. Mr. Ulrich also represents Sis 
Hopkins and Judge’s Quarterly. 

Verree & Conklin, Inc., have been 
appointed Eastern representatives of 
the Winnipeg Telegram and the Farm 
ers’ Weekly Telegram. 
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HOW WINNIPEG PROMOTES ITS 
COMMUNITY. 





The community-promoting activites 
of the Industrial Bureau of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, as reported at the annual 
meeting recently _ held, should _ be of 
interest to American communities en- 
gaged in the same progressive move- 
ment. It appears that a civic grant 
was made the bureau which enabled 
it to carry out some of the plans sum- 
marized as follows in the report of 
President E. W. Heulbach: 

“The plan for assisting British work- 

men to bring their families to Winni- 
peg; the annual business men’s trip 
through the western provinces; the 
practical educational campaign in power 
development carried out 1n_ assisting 
the city in the annual electrical show 
at the Winnipeg Industrial Exhibition; 
the plans furthered for a permanent 
exhibit of our natural resources and 
manufactured articles; the special et- 
forts on the part of our convention 
and reception committees for the pro- 
motion of conventions ard the enter- 
tainment of visitors to our city; par- 
‘ticipation in the civic work of investi 
gating and reporting upon plans, com- 
plaints and requests from manufactur- 
ers; the endeavors on the part of the 
bureau board in the peaceful settle- 
ment of industrial disputes between 
capital and labor; investigations car- 
ried out with reference to the utiliza- 
tion of waste products—particularly the 
flax straw industry—the excellent plan 
carried out for a permanent Winnipeg 
display at Philadelphia; the appointing 
of a special commission to make per- 
sonal calls upon manufacturers inter- 
ested in locating industries in Winni- 
peg. 
A thorough canvass of the industrial 
resources of Winnipeg is announced 
as revealing a rate of growth placing 
her “foremost among the cities of the 
whole continent.” 

For Canada’s International Exposi- 
tion and Selkirk Centennial, to be 
held at Winnipeg in 1914, the city has 
voted $500,000 and the citizens have 
subscribed for an equal amount of 
stock. The Dominion Government has 
also authorized a grant of $2,000,000. 

Advertising to the amount of more 
than $8,000 has been done, and print- 
ing of booklets, etc., $3,500. Much in- 
terest has been aroused in England. 





-———_+ e+. - 
The American Artisan window-dis- 
play manual is a new book, with the 
purpose of serving the retail merchant 
and particularly the retail hardware 
merchant. For a number of years The 
American Artisan and Hardware Rec- 
ord has been conducting hardware 
window-dispiay competitions, offering 
each time $100 in cash prizes. Many of 
the most effective displays are shown 
in this manual, having previously ap- 
peared in the Artisan and Record. 





G. W. Deming has left the Wert- 
heimer-Swarts Shoe Company, of St. 
Louis, to assume direction of The Flem- 
ing-Van Brook Company, of St. Louis, 
which firm will conduct an advertising 
agency. 
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The Effective Way 
to Keap Your Name 
Before the Buyers 


Here is a“‘sales-aid” that 
really will promote sales 
by securing the buyer's 
good will and by serving 
as a constant reminder 
and a suggestion to order 
your goods. 


A SOLID 14kt. 
GOLD DIAMOND 
POINT SAFETY 
CLIP FOUNTAIN 
PEN 


—with your name on 
the holder in any color 
enamel. 

—and our guarantee of 
absolute satisfaction to 
the user. 

From $30 to $100 
per hundred. 

This Sterling silver 
fountain pen, $1.00 
each, as a sample of our 
better quality Pens. 
Just write us what price 
pens you would like to 
test and we will gladly 
send samples. 

Other fountain pens 
with gold-plated nibs 
from 10c. to 25c. each 
in 500 lots for promis- 
cuous distribution. 


Diamond Point Pen 
Company 


86-88 E. Fulton St., New York 
Largest Manufacturers in U. S. 
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New York, March <3, 1911. 


Progress and ‘he phenomenal 
development and 
99 extension of the 
Madness package idea 


continues to incite econom‘c pes- 
simism. The memories of viilage 
store scoop-barrels are confused 
with the halos kept for rom~ntic 
old things. As each new package 
appears, our modern economic 
pessimists heave another sigh for 
“old days.” Here is a sample 
sigh from an editoria' in the New 
York World: 

People, and especially poor people, 
are paying dear for convenient casings 
inconvenient to get rid of. A few 
ounces of sliced bacon packed in a 
tumbler, a mouthful of cheese in a 
tiny porcelain pot, three cents’ worth 
of candy in two cents’ worth of box, 
are common extravagances, 

Paraffin containers for milk mzy be 
a cleanly and economical idea, since 
bottles often break and milk is easi'y 
contaminated. But there is no menace 
in the old-fashioned hom or flitch of 
bacon, nor in the split codfish in the 
crude form that Emerson praised, nor 
in “bulk” oatmeal or crackers from 
the barrel our elder statesmen knew in 
the village stores where they threshed 
out weighty themes in high debate. It 
is a pac age-mad age; and mania must 
be paid for. 





Scientific historical accuracy 
however, compels the record.ng 
(alongside of the now threadbare 
idyl of cracker-barrel philosophy) 
of the outrageous but important 
historical fact that in the heat of 
arguing weighty themes the cod- 
fish box or the biscuit barrel 
were frequently mistaken for the 
sawdust box. What else didn't 
get into open receptacles for bulk 
goods, was only limited by a 
highly beneficent Providence, and 
to'erated solely through the sweet 
innocence of ignorance. 

The ever-present error in the 
objections to package goods is 
that no one is clubbed into buying 
them—the “bulk” stuff, of which 
these poetizers of the past sing 
so persistently, is still with us 
and as cheap and as dirty as ever. 
Whoever has any inclination may 
still freely buy. No one is being 
coerced; neither the Constitution 
nor the sacred anti-trust laws are 
violated one tittle. The only 
change that package goods has 
brought about is the modest, but 
patriotic one of equality of op- 
portunity. The housewife with 
asept'c eyes who revolts: at the 
“bulk” stuff is no longer com- 
pelled to buy it whether she will 
or no. The “poor” for whom 
much ranting is done against the 
package, still can get all the bulk 
stuff it wants. 


But there is a strange lack of’ 


‘ensistency in the urgence of 
hulk stuff on the poor by the 
solicitous friends of the down- 
trodden. At the Child Welfare 
Exhibit in New York some weeks 
ago there were most impressive 
hooths teaching sanitation and 
steri'ization of food, etc., for the 
children of the poor; but right 
beside these were booths with 
placards urging that to economize, 
nothing should be bought in 
packages, only in bulk. Why 
lock securely so many other doors 
of a house, when the front door 
is left wide open for the hated 
irvader, the germ? Why carry 
home sterilization so far and so 
expensively (for the poor) and 
revertheless urge upon them one 
of the chief rendezvous of germs 
the open box and barrel of food? 
To see an untidy Italian fruit- 
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erer pinch dates from a box with 
his bare hands, for instance, is to 
fee! instinctively the attractive- 
ness, and even economy, of the 
very latest of package things, a 
package date at little perceptible 
raise in price or lowering of 
quality. 


The However open- 


Circularizing ™™'ed an ad- 


vertisng man 
Delusion nay be concern- 


ing the proposed second-class post- 
al changes he cannot he p feeling 
how utterly amateurish has been 
almost all of the opinions put for- 
ward by critics of publishing and 
advertising. 

It was said for instance before 
the close of the recent congress, 
that it should matter little to the 
Governmeat even if the proposed 
tax on magazine advertising did 
drive advertisers out of the maga- 
zines. They would then use cir- 
culars, it was blithely argued, and 
Uncle Sam would get still more 
postage ! 

The spectacle of the National 
Biscuit Company or the Procter & 
Gamble Co. circularizing the 
American housewife through the 
mails, is almost comical if it were 
not so nearly imbecile. Assembly- 
man Fry introduced into the New 
York legislature recently a_ bill 
providing a penaity for stuffing 
handbills into  letter-boxes and 
doorways. This bill simply repre- 
sents a now unrversal distaste for 
the circular, as well as concern 
for municipal cleanliness and con- 
servation of energy. In the old 
days, when circu'arizing was pop- 
ular, one of the shrewdest of the 
circularizers declared that he was 
perfectly aware that two-thirds of 
his circularizing was pure waste, 
but he didn’t know how to do any 
other kind! Needless to say this 
same advertiser years ago learned 
how to do periodical advertising 
and has long, long ago quit cir- 
cularizing except through dealers. 

The circular sent through the 
mails is not one whit less of an 
intruder than the “dodger” dis- 
tributed locally. It has no stand- 
ing in the consumer’s mind, even 
if it gets to him. The periodical, 


on the other hand, is deliberately 
chosen, sought out and paid tor 
by the reader with the complete 
understanding that it is to be 
partly advertisiug. The fact that 
the average reader wants his ad- 
vertising ‘ust as much as his read- 
ing matter was rather lost sight 
of in the recent postal excitement 

If advertisers should suddenly, 
by some unimaginable calamity, 
be compelled to go back to circu- 
larizing again, a more severe dent 
in bus‘ness progress would be 
made than any panic which Wall 
Street gymnastics have ever been 
able to accomplish. There are still 
too many who have a hankering 
for circularizing. A Western man- 
ufacturer asked C. M. Post not 
lorg ago where he could get a list 
of names to circularize his prod- 
uct, and Post told him in no un- 
certain words how mistaken he 
was and how expensively foolish 
his proposal. Old superstitions 
are hard to eradicate. 





Although Col- 

Neglected = wmbia — Univer- 

University — sity, located in 

Oppor- the midst of a 

tunities five-million pop- 

ulation, has an 

evening university curriculum 

which has immense attractions, 

there are classes in which there 
are actually but two pupils! 

Pratt Institute, whose advan- 
tages in evening courses have be- 
come known, has a waiting list 
for the same courses so scantily 
attended at Columbia. The Har- 
vard School of Business Admin- 
istration, splendidly conceived 
and much needed, is known to 
but a slender circle,of people and 
its classes are lamentably slim. 

Why is there not more busi- 
ness'ike administration of the af- 
fairs of our universities? It is 
the merest absurdity to reply that 
any proper conservatism is in the 
way of advertising. Proper con- 
servatism should apply itself to 
shaking off the press agents and 
not to passing up a display ad- 
vertising campaign. It is a dis- 
grace to American educational 
ethics that one of our most 


famous universities retains a 
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New York press agent firm to 
“keep the name before the pub- 
ag 

Meanwhile not a stroke of cre- 
ative work is being done by any 
university to reach parents and 
young people and inform and 
convince them of the benefits of 
university life. It is assumed that 
people know, but they don’t. 
There are widespread prejudices, 
notions and mistaken ideas about 
university education. Many peo- 
ple presume it is outside of their 
means, when it really isn’t. 

Modern universities have most 
remarkably varied things to of- 
fer. They are veritable depart- 
ment stores of education. Co!- 
umbia University has a course in 
optometry—poorly attended, of 
course. The University of Wis- 
consin has just announced a 
course in agricultural advertis- 
ing. In the Wisconsin legislature 
recently a bill was introduced 
calling for an appropriation to 
advertise the benefits of this won- 
derful university to the citizens 
who finance it with their taxes. 
In many other ways the tendency 
of the universities to get closer 
to the life of the people is appar- 
ent, and every step taken in this 
direction calls more loudly for 
sane and informative display ad- 
vertising. Only the absurd no- 
tion that advertising is a fanciful 
expense is in the way of remuner- 
ative and up-building work for 
the spread of higher education. 
American people, of all the na- 
tions, have the money for higher 
education, but their parents and 
grandparents never knew much 
about higher education and must 
be taught. 


The Boston 

A Book Chamber of 
About New Commerce has 
England just completed 


an Industrial 
Survey of New England, and the 
first fruits of that work is a book 
of 446 pages entitled “New Eng- 
land: What It Is and What It Is 
To Be.” This book has been pre- 
pared under the direction of a 
Committee on Industrial Survey, 
consisting of Messrs. Walter M. 
Lowney, George S. Smith and 
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George B. Gallup, and edited by 
George French. The text has 
been written by some twenty-five 
men who are authorities, and by 
the editor. There are many illus- 
trations from photographs, some 
of them especially taken for this 
book. The method of the book 
is somewhat unique. No attempt 
has been made to catalogue the big 
industrial facts about New Eng- 
land, and only so much history 
is cited as to make the facts in- 
telligible. There has been no at- 
tempt to “boost” New England, 
in the usual meaning of that term. 
The facts are soberly related, and 
the opportunities are indicated 
with restraint. The facts and 
material furnished have been 
woven into a_ narrative, thus 
avoiding the distracting quality 
that usually attaches to books 
written by many hands. 

It is an advertising effort of a 
grade rather new to boost litera- 
ture, and carries the assumption 
of permanency of interest and 
steady forward purpose which in- 
sures confidence in the continuity 
of the new spirit of old New 
England. 

The keynote of the book is that 
New England is now—in conse- 
quence of the new knowledge of 
the soil and the new methods of 
agriculture; because of the new 
conception of waterpower for fac- 
tories and general purposes; be- 
cause of the new methods in 
manufacturing, the new spirit in 
business, and other elements of 
business that are essentially revo- 
lutionary —the most promising 
field for enterprise in the United 
States. This proposition is abun- 
dantly proved in the twenty chap- 
ters of this book. 

a 

The semi-monthly luncheon of the 
Pilgrim Publicity Association was held 
at the American House, Boston, March 
6. The guest of the meeting was Ed- 
ward C. Mansfield, postmaster of, Bos- 


ton, who spoke on the postal service as 
it is carried on under his jurisdiction. 


The Paris, Ill., Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation has passed a resolution forbid- 
ding members to advertise on entertain- 
ment programmes, premium lists, fans, 
calendars, ete. 


The University of Illinois plans to 
add a school of journalism, with courses 
in advertising and business administra- 
tion. 
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Between the Acts. 








LITTLE 
CIGARS 


LL the good- 
ness of a big 
cigar—All 
the flavor—All the 
aroma—All the satisfac ; 
tion—a short smoke, but a SS 





“bully” good one. 


Just try having fifty BETWEEN THE 
ACTS LITTLE CIGARS on your desk and see how 
much you cut down your cigar bill — How much 
generally you increase the enjoyment of smoking. 


If you are not acquainted with BETWEEN THE 
ACTS LITTLE CIGARS, mail us your card and we 
will send without further cost to you a compli- 
mentary box (regular roc size) for your personal 
trial. 













Made entirely of tobacco, sold 
by all dealers in handy metal 
boxes that prevent breakage, 
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Little Cigar Department, 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. 
111 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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RESOURCEFULNESS 
IN SCHOOL FOLLOW-UP. 


° 
HOW PRIVATE SCHOOLS ARE DISPLAY- 
ING GOOD ADVERTISING ABILITY— 
CATALOGUES, BOOKLETS, ETC., PRE- 
PARED TO BRING RESULTS — 
CLEVER EXAMPLES OF SHREWDLY- 
PLANNED LITERATURE — KILLING 
DIGNITY A THING OF THE PAST. 
By George B. Headley. 

One is forcibly struck by the 
superiority of the catalogue, pam- 
phlets and other “fo low-up” 
booklets of schools that advertise, 
over those of heav:ly endowed 
schools and colleges that do not. 
Owing perhaps to the keenness of 
competition among advertising 
private schools, their literature, 
mailed to inquirers, approaches in 
technical merit and in _ selling 
strength that put out by an en- 
terprising commercial house 

The principal of one well-known 
private preparatory school for boys 
confessed that he prepares the copy 
for the booklets, etc., that com- 
prise his school advestising with 
an eye chiefly to their selling ef- 
fectiveness. 

“T can remember, and it is not 
sO many years ago,” he said, 
“when schools were obsessed by 
a heavy sense of dignity. Cata- 
logues were merely digests of 
courses of instruction, with per- 
haps a few stilted and uninspiring 
pages about the institution’s his- 
tory and ‘aims. Some one has 
said that a sense of dignity has 
ruined more men than drink. I 
have known schools that have 
gone straight to failure, have seen 
it coming and have resigned them- 
selves to it, rather than remol!ld 
their efforts to secure students 
along thoroughly modern lines- 
sales lines. I believe you would 
call them.” 

He said that when he under- 
took the management of his school 
ten or twelve years ago, his first 
ventures in the writing of folders 
and other pamphlets about the 
school were “high-brow” and deg- 
nified to the last degree. But as 
he came into contact with parents 
looking for good schools for their 
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boys, he noted that they were 
mostly business men. The thought 
occurred to him one day, as he: 
was going over his next year’s 
catalogue and accompanying lit- 
erature, that inasmuch as_ these 
patrons had mostly to do with 
buying or selling articles of com- 
merce they might reaa with a new 
interest some _ school-promotion 
material written from the view- 
point of seling. 

“And what has a_ school like 
mine to sell? Why, just facilities 
and equipment for training a boy 
in mind and character. Enter- 
prise in making those facilities 
known to parents desiring to find 
a suitable school is most justifia- 
ble, provided sensationalism is not 
resorted to. 

“T reshaped every line of my 
printed matter to conform to the 





TYPOGRAPHICAL GOOD TASTE. 


new standard, and I have pro3- 
pered, without anv diminution in 
mv sense of duty as a teacher of 
boys.” : 
Some of the large universities 
are peculiarly deficient in this 
“sales” sense. This is doubtless 
due to the fact that they are in 
the position of choosers, instead 
of solicitors, of students. A man 
who has built up a good private 
school near New York city com- 
plained of the scant treatment he 
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has received from the registrar of 
one of these large col'eges. He 
has several times written to him 
asking about some certain phases 
of that university’s training. In 
each case, he has been simply re- 
ferred to page so and so “of our 
catalogue.” This catalogue is an 
unwieldy, and from a view-point 
of typography, a _ very plain 
volume. There is not an illustra- 
tion init; there is little about how 
the student’s religious inclinations, 
for instance, are cared for or what 
provision is made for one who, 
while taking the course in civil 
engineering would also like to 
enjoy some of the finer things in 
the way of good art and good 
music. 

As it happens, this great insti- 
tution has a gallery of pictures 
and sculpture that is unrivaled 
among the colleges. It has also 
a chapel wherein four times a 


that 


week the best of ‘sacred and of 
classical music is splendid!y ren- 
dered. 

Here obviously is an institution 
which is not doing its full duty 
to itself in keeping these magnifi- 
cent facilities from becoming 
widely known. It is particularly 
unwise inasmuch as it is famous 
for its practical instruction. As 
a result its technical department 
has prospered at the expense of 
its arts college. The technica’ 
departments need no exploitation, 
but its arts department needs it 
sadly. Arts students are decreas- 
ing from year to year, and the 
brisk treatment the registrar 
gives inquirers is nartly the rea- 
son. Good advertising in the form 
of well-prepared, ‘Ilustrated book- 
lets and pamphlets, pertaining 
strictly to the arts work, would 
revive this declining arts course. 

It is inconceivable that our 
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juster of Difficulties. 


and proper course to pursue. 


An Advertisement by Elbert Hubbard 





This Man Hull 


is a sort of Business Bone Setter: Ad- 
He seems to know 
nearly all the rotten schemes that won't work, 
and that constitutes the expert in any line. 
Consult him if you are in doubt as to the safe 


JAY WELLINGTON HULL 


Tribune Building, New York 
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great private preparatory schools 
could have grown as they have 
had they treated interested per- 
sons as does this university regis- 
trar. Every one of them worthy 
of note has a carefully planned 
outfit of printed information. 
There is not only a brightly de- 
scriptive and fully informative 
catalogue, but this usually is sup- 
plemented by booklets and special 
pamphlets on particular phases of 
the school’s work. These have 
been incorporated into the follow- 
up as the inquiries demonstrated 
that they were needed. 

Take for instance the Ossining 
School for Girls, at Ossining-on- 
Hudson. The catalogue is as un- 
catalogue-like in appearance as 
could well be. The cream-colored 
paper and open print invite the 
eve. The explanatory pages are 
gratefully spared the extreme 
pedagogic phraseology. The cata- 
logue has no pictures, but in a 
special booklet an inquirer re- 
ceives a score or so of full page, 
finely printed halftones, in sepia, 
showing the surroundings and the 
activities of the students. A 
more pretentious booklet, tied to- 
gether with a white silk cord, has 
a score of scenes skillfully exe- 
cuted in photogravure—school 
buildings, broad verandas, and in- 
terior glimpses of school and liv- 
ing-rooms. 

In addition to these there are 
four-page leaflets and “insert 
slips” describing musical recitals, 
and special art exhibitions; re- 
prints from favorable press 
notices of the school; a_ little 
brochure giving the programme 
of a typical commencement week ; 
a card telling about certain “edu- 
cational trips’; a calendar of 
school work; an announcement of 
the riding school, and a page 
about special regulations. 

Not all of these are sent to each 
inquirer who has been interested 
by the magazine advertising. 
Some are dispatched in answer to 
specific questions. The important 
thing to note in this school’s lit- 
erature is the fact that it supplies 
in a courteous and satisfactory 


way all the information which a 
continuous advertising 
necessitates 


campaign 
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School 
tioned in detail because it is fairly 


The Ossining is men- 
typical. Other institutions, whose 
literature is as comprehensive as 
that of Ossining are the Ogontz 
School for Young Ladies, Phila- 
delphia, Abbot Academy of An- 
dover, the Ridge School, of Wash- 
ington, Conn., the National Park 
Seminary, Forest Glen, Md., the 
Bordentown Military Institute, 
Bordentown, N. J.,  Cascadilla 
School, Ithaca, N.Y., the Woman's 
College, Frederick, Md., and 
others. 


Some of the school heads who 
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A MOST ELABORATE AND STRIKING BOOK. 


this matter might ob- 
ject to a statement that their 
literature is “good selling stuff,” 
but it would be true, nevertheless. 
These catalogues and their ac- 
companying folders are, in most 


prepare 


cases, instinct with the sales 
spirit. They approach the prob- 
lem of interesting prospects in 


much the same manner as does a 
battery of follow-ups sent out by 
a manufacturer of furniture or 
automobiles. Every attention has 
heen given to securing good typo- 
graphical effect and to phrasing a 
description of the school’s work in 
a manner to attract the reader. | 

In some cases the school princi- 
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A Twenty-page Pamphlet 


Illustrated 








PERSONAL copy of this 
meeed StOTY will be sent to any 
: newspaper man interested 
in the local application of this 
national advertising campaign. 








General Electric Company 
Advertising Department 


Schenectady, New York 
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pal has anticipated objections. An 
illustration is furnished by the Bor- 
dentown Military Institute. An in- 
quirer is mailed, in regular course, 
the usual catalogues and booklets. 
If then he does not respond, he 
will receive a clever little folder 
entitled, “A Wrong Impression 
Righted.” It contains a_ letter 
from a parent who has sent his 
boy to another school under the 
impression that only pingoverna- 
ble boys are sent to a military in- 
stitute. Following this is “Our 
Reply.” This goes thoroughly 
into the theory of a military 
school training, which gives dis- 
cipline as well as instruction, 
which molds the boy into a man 
who shall be educated to observe 
the rights of others 
and to obey authority, 


tones of the exterior and interior 
scenes of the school are printed 
in sepia, and the edges of these 
cuts are vignetted. Much atten- 
tion has been given to harmony 
of type. A simple but effective 
decoration at each page head runs 
through the book. ‘lhe make-up 
is commendable. Some of the 
photographs are grouped as artis- 
tically as any magazine could do 
it. The text is not a specimen 
of “school English,” but rather of 
idiomatic, workable everyday 
E nglish—the kind of English that 
brings “results” to substantial 
commercial houses. This cata- 
logue, like that of many other 
private schools, prints a list of 
“references” in the back, which 
are similar to the “tes- 
timonials” used to good 





where necessary, and 
which, in a word, makes 
a boy a practical man 
withottt dwarfing his 
individuality. The opin- 
ions of authorities on 
this matter are quoted. 
The last page of the 
folder has another let- 
ter from the father, Les 
who has not been satis- 
fied with what the other 
school was doing for 
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purpose by many man- 
ufacturers. Capping an 
artistic and most serv- 
iceable catalogue is an 
index. The spirit to 
serve those who are in- 
terested is patent to 
any one who examines 
the book. 

B.C. Undeniabie enter- 
prise is displayed by 
some school heads i 
inventing resourceful 








his boy and who.ac- ‘SOMETHING A BIT DIF- 
A FERENT, 


cordingly is sending 
him to Bordentown, the 
school to which he first objected 
on general but mistaken grounds. 
A salesman trained in the metro- 
politan school could have done no 
better. 

A specially fine piece of school 
literature, from the advertising 
view-point, is the catalogue of the 
National Park Seminary, at 
Forest Glen, Md. It is a sump- 
tuous volume of 126 pages, bound 
in boards, with a cover design 
stamped in gold and green, ideal- 
izing, in treatment, the pathway 
to the school. The frontispiece is 
a vignette halftone one showing 
the main buildings. The title page 
is printed in two colors, the type 
harmony showing the work of a 
man who knows. The text is 
printed on a high grade of rough 
uncoated paper, with deckle 
edges, gilded at the. top. The 
twenty or thirty full-page half 





advertising. The head 
of one girls’ school has 
prepared a _ miniature 
pamphlet, whose cover is repro- 
duced with this article. Entitled “A 
Letter to Mothers,” it sympa- 
thizes to the extent‘of half a dozen 
pages Or so with mothers who 
must now send their daughter 
away to school. It suggests that 
they may, nevertheless, derive 
consolation for their very natural 
sorrow from the knowledge that 
they are sending their girl to a 
school that will watch over her 
with all solicitude and care. 

Another school craftily makes 
capital out of an address delivered 
by a_ well-known _ educational 
authority. The address, in re- 
printed pamphlet form. has taken 
a regular place in the school’s 
follow-up literature and the in- 
timation is that the excellent ideas 
held by this authority are found 
in successful practice in this in- 
stitution, 
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What Lists Can 
You Use ? 


THIS page is too small to show all of the 5,500 classes 
within our facilities to furnish, but if you will indicate 
just what you want, where, how many, etc., we will 
cheerfully submit an estimate showing the number of 
such classes as you may indicate, in each state if you 
desire, and the rate for compiling a list or addressing 
your postals, envelopes or wrappers, etc. 


Our Library Includes all Records 
and Reference Books in the United 
States and Foreign Countries 


Manufacturers, Wholesalers, Retailers, Jobber’s Agents, 
Housewives, Farmers, Ranchmen, Elite or Wage- 
workers, High-salaried Men, Executive Business Men, 
Business Women; Prospective Investors and other 
Financial lists; in fact, anything that can be compiled 
by human minds, through AUTHENTIC sources and 


channels. 


FACSIMILE LETTERS 


THIS department has a capacity of producing 100,000 imi- 
tation typewritten letters daily. The work is positively 
PERFECT. [Letters reproduced through our patent 
system cannot be detected from a letter originally dic- 
tated and written on a typwriter’ We simply strike 
off the entire letter by our system iust the same as a 
stenographer will tap a single key. Please ask for rates. 


NEW YORK ADDRESSING AND MAILING 
DISPATCH 


41-43 Fulton Street New York City 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 











“Why do you advocate a hand- 
lettered layout?” asks an _ in- 
quirer. “The printers know what 
type to use if I ask for Caslon. 
I think they would laugh at me 
if I took time to letter a dis- 
play line.” 

The answer is this: Layouts 
are used for various purposes. lf 
the layout’s only purpose is to 
show a printer the copy writer’s 
general scheme of display, and 
the printer is fairly competent on 
ad-display and furthermore is ac- 
quainted generally with the style 
of display preferred by the copy 
writer, it is obvious that a very 
rough layout, quickly made, is 
all that is needed. In fact, if the 
printer is very good on ad dis- 
play and the copy writer has a 
meager knowledge. of typograph- 
ical matters, it may be advisable 
to leave the matter entirely to 
the printer or to send along an old 
ad and tell the printer to follow 
that style. But a glance at the 
various settings produced by 
printers when a printing maga- 
zine has a contest on ad-display 
work is enough to convince any 
one that the capable advertising 
man is not safe in leaving the 
typography and arrangement of 
his advertisement entirely to the 
will of an unknown printer. 

It is not a good plan to be too 
specific in specifying types unless 
the writer knows what the shop 
has. 

Some people find it very awk- 
ward to letter with a pencil, but 
if one can do this with fair 
facility it is by far the most ef- 
fective way of showing to his 
own eye and to the printer’s the 
display effect wanted. Don't 
spend a great deal of time trying 
to imitate the exact type wanted; 
it isn’t necessary as a guide to 
the printer; just letter the dis- 
play lines about as high and as 
heavily as the set display lines 
are wanted. Sometimes when the 
lines are all in, the writer sees 





that he has too much display and 
can change before the copy is 
set. 

But the Schoolmaster’s cor- 
respondent overlooks that the lay- 
out must often go before the ad- 
vertiser and impress him favora- 
bly, and here is where the neat 
layout that is an accurate: repre- 
sentation of the advertisement in 
print does its best work. Many 
an advertisement that was laid 
out graphically has received an 
O. K. where a rough diagram 
filled with display lines executed 
in slant handwriting would have 
failed. Agencies know this, and 
sometimes go so far as to have 
copy set up and proofs taken for 
the benefit of the superior im- 
pression that such work makes. 

A young man who for several 
months had been giving much of 
his time to the study of adver- 
tising remarked the other day 
that as he had now secured the 
position of advertising solicitor 
for a magazine he did not intend 
to give further time to the study 
of the general subject of advertis- 
ing! Think of it! Think of a 
shoe salesman who would hold 
that a thorough knowledge of 
shoes was not essential to his 
work or of an automobile sales- 
man, or an insurance solicitor 
who would neglect to gain a 
comprehensive grasp of the sub- 
jects they deal with. 

The young man does not know 
it, apparently, but a conspicuous 
weakness in advertising practice 
during past years has been the 
ineffective way that the average 
publisher and the average solict- 
tor exploited the value of space 
and of advertising service. Any 
large advertiser and any large 
advertising agency will substan- 
tiate this statement. Here and 
there a publisher or a solicitor 
dug deep and told the advertiser 
something that enabled him to 
buy and to use space more intelli- 
gently, but most solicitors seemed 
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to work on the uninteresting 
fact that the publisher “needed 
the business,’ while most pub- 
lishers’ advertising was mere 
generalities or truisms. 

Generally speaking, the pros- 
perity of publishers and other 
space-sellers has been due to the 
wonderful natural growth of ad- 
vertising, rather than to the skillful 
advertising methods of space-sell- 
ers. Butto this observation should 
be added the qualification that dur- 
ing the most recent past a great 
change has been taking place. 
The modern solicitor for a mail- 
order publication realizes that he 
must be well informed on mail- 
order plans, copy and experiences 
or he will fail to command inter- 
views and to gain the confidence 
of mail-order advertisers. The 
way in which street car advertis- 
ing has been interpreted and 
service given by a large central 
organization of street-car-adver- 
tising interests affords a good 
example to the space-selling 
world, for now instead of being 
regarded as a supplemental 
medium of small importance the 
street-car is generally looked up- 


on as one of the principal 
mediums. 
Some time ago the School- 


master asked a number of lead- 
ing advertising men: “Is it your 
opinion that the needs of the 
future will require the space- 
seller’s representative to have a 
more comprehensive knowledge of 
the art of advertising than such 
men have had, as a class, dur- 
ing the past decade?” Every 
answer was affirmative. 


* * + 


“Service Bureaus” are growing 
rapidly in favor with publishers. 


The Schoolmaster has been par- 
ticularly interested in this work | 
of late and finds that dozens of | 


publishers are 
maintaining well-equipped depart- 


prospering by | 


ments that help the advertisers | 


who need help, to make the most 
of the space they buy. And these 
service departments help solici- 
tors to secure orders for pages 
and double-pages where without 
the publishers’ aid on copy and 
plans the advertiser would be in- 


BRISTOL, VA. —TENN. 


is a town of 18,000 inhabitants, located 
on the Virginia and Tennessee State 
line, midway between Roanoke (Va.) 
and Knoxville (Tenn.). The town it- 
self not only is an up-to-date commu- 
nity in every respect, with modern 
schools, street car lines, etc., but is 
also the center of a large and prosper- 
ous manufacturing and _ distributing 
district. 

Three good papers, The News (even- 
ing), The Herald-Courier (semi-weekly) 
and The Herald-Courier (daily and 
Sunday), all published by the Bristol 
Publishing Corporation, are the only 
newspapers issued in this town. They 
are distinctly metropolitan in charac- 
ter—-well edited, of excellent typo- 
graphical appearance, and have a com- 
plete telegraphic service. With a com- 
bined circulation of 9,700 copies a 
day, they reach practically every home 
in Bristol and the adjacent sections. 

No other newspaper in the country 
covers as large a territory so exclu- 
sively as do Bristol’s three papers cover 
this territory. 

Send for a copy of “Truth,” a book- 
let of facts that may surprise you. 
THE BRISTOL PUBLISHING CORP. 

Frank Leake, Manager 
Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 
Foreign Representatives | 
New York—Payne & Young—Chicago 


I WANT A JOB 


But I do not want a little “Posi- 
tion” at the End of a String. 
Nor a Sinecure. Nor a Cinch. I 
want a Job that needs such a 
man as I—a Job where there is a 
Chance to Make Things Grow, 
and to Grow along with them. 
It would necessarily be that of 
Sales Manager, or Advertising 
Manager—or both in Combina- 
tion, which is: how I am fixed at 
present. 
The Experience I can bring to 
such work is Varied and Valu- 
able. And the other Necessary 
qualifications are present: Inven- 
tiveness in Planning, Ability in 
dealing witk Men as well as De- 
tails, Initiative and Finishing 
Capacity. Also Discretion. The 
Financial End must be Right to 
Start with, and show a Future 
Worth While. 
Will the Concern that needs a 
man who can give this sort of 
Service, write me? 

P. F., care Printers’ INK. 
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WANTED 


Al Copy Writer 
for California 


Live man with agency experi- 
ence who can turn out forceful 
creative copy, with little super- 
vision. 

Good present and bright future 
for right man—with leading 
agency in West—in most de- 
lightful and prosperous city in 
America. 

No novices or apprentices. Send 
samples and full information. 


NEWITT ADVERTISING CO. 
314 West First Street, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 











The German Weekly of National 
irculation 





Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
Circulation 143,054. Rate 35c. 








ADVERTISERS! 


Are You Reaching These 1,500,000 
Prosperous New Yorkers ? 


Mayor Gaynor’s statement made soon 
after his election that “More than 30% 
of the total population of New York 
City and vicinity are Germans” is based 
on statistical facts. 

The Germans are known to be the 
most desirable and prosperous American 
citizens, 

Yet their predilection for the Father- 
land’s customs prevents Advertisers 
from reaching them through other 
mediums than those printed in their 
own language, as—no matter how long 
they have been in this country—they 
continue to prefer the use of the Ger- 
man language in speaking and in read- 
ing. 

THE N. Y¥. GERMAN HEROLD 

(daily Evening) 
THE NEW YORKER ZEITUNG 
(daily Morning) 
THE NEW YORKER REVUE 
(Sunday) 
the widely circulated and most popular 
newspapers printed in the German lan- 
guage will, however, put you in touch 
with them. They can deliver your ad- 
vertising to a greater number of these 
prosperous homes than any other 
medium. 
If you desire further information or 
Rates wane address 
dvertising Dept., 

GERMAN HEROLD BUILDING, 

24 North William St. New York City. 
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clined to use only a small card 
or possibly not even that. 
Service work in publishers’ of- 
fices is already a first-class field 
for the versatile, energetic young 
man cutting his spurs in adver- 
tising. The advertisers he serves 
are for the most part those that 
the advertising agencies have no 
dealings with, so he has a clear 
field. The experience is broaden- 
ing and an excellent preparation 
for big-agency employment if 
that be the end aimed at. The 
Schoolmaster happens to know 
that at this time there are scores 
of publishers willing to open ser- 
vice departments if they could 
get into touch with men of the 
right sort. 
* oo * 


Many young men entering the 
advertising field seem to shrink 
from soliciting jobs. And yet the 
truth is that nothing is likely to 
be more helpful to a young man 
than to do a work that brings out 
the salesman ability. The School- 
master, early in his experience, 
had a fair amount of soliciting 
to do. At first it was literally 
painful, but it grew easier, and 
in after years the experience 
proved to be exceedingly valua- 
ble. 

* * * 


Some .time ago an _ Eastern 
newspaper printed the price of a 
bed as $1.75 instead of $11.75 
The advertiser was much _ wor- 
ried over the trouble the mistake 
might cause, and the publisher 
was trembling to think how much 
the blunder might cost him. 
Strange to say, nobody inquired 
for the bed in question. The pub- 
lisher says that the mistake was 
so obvious that readers rea‘ized 
that the price was wrong and did 
not attempt to take advantage of 
the store.. Some unkind advertis- 
ing man suggested that the inci- 
dent proved that the newspaper 
has no pulling power. The mys- 
tery remained unsolved at last 
reports. 

* * * 

“Why don’t you try the W—— 

—?” said an agency man to a 
mail-order advertiser recently. 
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“Tried it, and it didn’t pay,” 

was the reply. 
“Is that so? 

results?” 

“Spent $80 and sold a total of 
only about $80 worth of goods 
to twenty people.” 

“All new customers?” 

“Yes.” 

“About how much does the 
average new customer buy from 
you in the course of a year or so 
after you get your catalogue in her 
hands?” 

“We'l, I didn’t figure it out 
that way,” replied the advertiser, 
“but I suppose a new customer 
would be worth at least $50 in 
sales.” 

“You say there were twenty 
purchasers; at $50 each vou will 
eventually sell $1,000 worth of 
goods, even if they don’t speak 
to their friends about you. Is 
$1,000 in sales so very bad for 

3” 


What were the 


And the mail-order man ad- 
mitted that after all advertising 
expense of eight per cent was 
within his limit. He was like a 
great many advertisers in under- 
estimating the future worth of a 
new customer provided the new 
customer is treated well and held. 


—— --+ 0 —- 


IN MEMORY OF CAPT. DRISLER. 





At a meeting of the advertising fra- 
ternity of New York, held January 21, 
to take action relative to the death on 
January 17 of Capt. Henry Drisler, 
who for many years was connected 
with the publishing house of Harper 
Brothers as advertising manager, reso- 
lutions were adopted expressing a sense 
of the loss to the profession of adver- 
tising of Capt. Drisler as “A man of 
sterling integrity and a leader of un- 
questioned ability, whose quiet, unas- 
suming dignity in the performance of 
his duties to his publishers and associ- 
ates marked him as of loyal purpose 
and faithful friendships.” 

The committee in charge had the res- 
clutions handsomely engrossed — on 
illuminated parchment, bound in leath- 
er, and presented to the family. 








The LEONARD’ COIN MAILER Safe 


are profit makers because they afford Queens 
an easy and safe way to send money bac! 
to you Used by leading publishers and . 
mail order hor because the . 
Sample dozen 10c, postpaid; 100 for 7Sc, 
Postpaid, 1000 with any printing. $3.25; 
B., Detroit 
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5M $1000. F O 
Coin Wrapper Co. 
Detroit 





389 Merper Avenue 
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\ 
In the Automobile and 
Fi RS Accessory Fields are 
THE AUTOMOBILE 
and MOTOR AGE 
The greatest non-duplicating single 
boa for Business in the Automobile 
Proved by our subscription lists which are 
open to inspection. These weekly publications 


are subscribed to by the cream of car owners 
and dealers in the United States. 


Combined Circulation over 
38,000 Weekly 
Write for rates and full information. 


THE CLASS JOURNAL CO. 


231-241 W. 30th St., 100 Michigan Ave., 
New York Chicago 











Supreme 
in Its 
The Field 


Arizona 
Republican 


Published. at Phoenix, 
Arizona. Carries twice as 
much foreign advertising 
as any other paper in 
Arizona. 


Leonard & Lewis 
Eastern Representatives 
New York Cit 
Allen & War 
Western Representatives 
Chicago, Ill. 


JOSEPH M. LEVY 
Advertising Manager 


Rate Card on Application 
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Classified Advertisements 








Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion. Count six words to lff@: No order for one time 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar. N® advertisement can exceed 
28 lines. Cash must accompany order. . 




















ADDRESSING MACHINES 





HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
printismade. We also call attention to our new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 





ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 lieaver St., N.Y. 

General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 


IF YOU DO IT RIGHT advertising 
pays. It’s an expensive proposition other- 
wise. Most men can’t yf to be without 
the advice of those who know the game. 
You can look for bigger results if you have 
our work done by THE ADVERTIS- 
NG TEAM, Box 47, care of Printers’ 
Ink, Chicago. 











ADVERTISING MEDIA 


Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK 20 years the coal trades’ leading 
DIAMOND journal. Write for rates. 


HE circulation ot the New York Worla, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
160,000 copies per day. 


“(@-UBA OPPORTUNITIES’ —the only 

monthly on the Island published Jin both 
Spanish and English. Circulates on every sugar- 
estate, tobacco plantation; is read by planters, 
fruit growers and truckmen, the rich producers 
and larger consumers of American goods. Sub- 
scription, $1 per annum, 2 years $1.50. L. Mac- 
lean Beers, Editor, Box 1078, Havana 

















AD WRITER 


German and French Ads and 


Direct Literature. Let me boost your export busi 

ness or American sales among the liberal buyers 
speaking those languages. Lavout, copy, corre- 
spondence. Part or whole campaign. Reasona- 
ble fee. “SPECIALIST,” care of Printers’ Ink, 











BILLPOSTING 


RED PEEL, official representative, THE 

ASSOCIATED BILLPOSTERS OF UNITED 
STATES and CANADA, Times Building, New 
York City. Send for estimates. 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





NY ADVERTISER married toHumdrum,” 

‘ usually regards my work as a deliberate 
insult to his “Wife.” FRANCIS I. MAULE, 
401 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROPRIETARY MEDICINE BUSINESS 

to lease or place on royalty, established over 
2% years, trade in East and Middle West. Over 
5,000 retailers and 100 jobbers. Well rated; no 
incumbrance. Proprietor wishes to retire from 
active business. Only replies from responsible 
firms considered; noagents, P. P., Printers Ink, 


DO YOU KNOW 


of a small but meritorious manufactured” article 
that could be sold entirely by mail? One that 
with proper advertising could be sold for 25c. 
or less (preferably less). Would like to hear from 

facturers or wholesale jobbers. No trash, 
schemes or remedies. Box 100, Vestal, New York. 


WANTED A BUSINESS 


We will consider buying outright a small or 
medium business manufacturing some go 
household article, toilet article, or food special- 
ty of general use and liberal consumption. 
Prefer something already established but that is 
now restricted on account of lack of capital. 
Would also consider buying a good idea, plan or 
formula from which such a business could be 
developed. Replies treated in strict confidence. 
State full particulars, Address, M. C., care of 
Printers’ Ink 

















FOR SALE 


OR SALE —2 MONOTYPE KEYBOARDS 

and CASTERS — Bargain for prompt sale— 
easy terms to responsible buyer. Box 37, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 








HELP WANTED 





ANTED — First class Ad solicitors for a 
Catholic Year Book. Easy work; liberal 
commission. S. J. Y., care of Printers’ Ink. 


ACCOUNTANT 


First class, to take charge office large Printing 
Plant—state age, experience and salary expect- 
ed. “PRINTER,” Box 101, care Printers’ Ink. 
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OSITIONS OPEN in all departments of ad- 

vertising, publishing and printing houses, 
East, South and West. High grade service. 
Registration free. ‘Terms. moderate. Estab- 
lished 1898. No branch offices. FERN 4LD’S 
NEWSPAPER MEN’S EXCHANGE, ‘3pring- 
field, Mass. 








ANTED a good, young printer of ability, 
W one who has had experience in job work, 
to take charge of a small printing plant that 
yets out advertising for their own private use. 
Must do press work, as well as setting type and 
arranging matter. Presses will be new and 
electrically operated. The printed matter will 
be mostly small circulars and flyers. Man must 
be temperate, of correct habits, and able to 
furnish references, No boozersneedapply. Here 
1s a good chance for a good man. “C, A. D.,” 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





ANTED—A man of character, education 

and initiative to direct a field campaign of 
personal solicitation for subscriptions for a busi- 
ness weekly of the highest class. To appoint 
successful agents in various States his judgment 
of men must be correct. He must be himself 
a forceful, convincing talker; a man of ideas and 
with ability to carry them out. He will have 
back of him an organization able and willing to 
conduct an aggressive campaign. His part will 
be to manage and direct a fietd force of his selec- 
tion, Give previous experience and references. 
Address, Box 766, care Printers’ Ink. 








INFORMATION AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


THE SEARCH-LIGHT 
A Anything You Want to Know. 
341 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


any LABELS 











3,000 Gummed Labels, 

Size, 1x2 inches, printed to ord¢ 

and postpaid. Send for Catalo 

Fenton Label Co., Phila., Pa. ® 
MISCELLANEOUS 





OUNG MEN AND WOMEN ot apility who 

seek positions as ad writersand ad managers 
should use the classified columns of PRINTERS 
INK, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 12 West 31st St., New York. 
Such advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents 
aline, six words tothe line. PRINTERS’ INK is 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing adyertisers than 
any other publication in the United States. 








PUBLISHING — Established London Firm 
desire Agencies for the United Kingdom, 
Weeklies, Monthlies, Noveities. Good Refer- 
ences. For terms and particulars write THE 
GOOD STORIES PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
1&2 Plough Court, Fetter Lane, London. 








NEWSPAPERS WANTED 





Mest large advertising appropriations are 

placed through Chicago agencies. Repre- 
sentation will get your share. Have well-estab- 
lisned office and active soliciting staff. Address 
Box H., care Printers’ Ink Chicago Office. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





EXPERIENCED advertising man desires cone 
nection with Magazine or Newspaper pub- 
lisher. Alreferences. Box 977, care Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING Manager experienced is 
l'rade Paper work desires position. Best of 
references. ‘I.,"" care of Printers’ Ink. 





Highest class advertising copy; 
ideas for campaigns, business slogans and 
speeches written. E. NOCTON AGENCY, 
York, Pa. 





ADVERTISING MAN of proven ability and 
integrity, at present employed, seeks 
osition of more responsibility, Permanent 
ocation and good future important. Address, 
“ENERGETIC,” care of Printers’ Ink. 


COPY MAN and ARTIST, 


does good work in line and wash, wants posi- 
tion. Will work ont ial, start at $40 per week, 
advance on merit. “I. A.,’’ care of Printers’ Ink. 








IDEAWAKE Stenographer and office man 
(24) wants position with anagency. Is a 
hard worker and well drilled in the habits of ac- 
curacy and self-reliance. Has had some adver- 
tising experience. Box 811, care of Printers’ Ink, 





DVERTISING MANAGER large firm seeks 

change. American, 35, 14 years experience 
soliciting, writing, placing advertising. Chance 
for live publication or manufacturer anywhere 
in North America. Address “ BOOSTER,"’ 
care Printers’ Ink. 





WANT A POSITION AS ASSISTANT AD- 

VERTISING MANAGER, I am 26, married, 
and have 10 years ciean business record; can 
write strong copy and display effectively, Short 
on practical experience but long on ability. 
Moderate salary with good pruspects of ad- 
vancement, ‘‘A.,"’ Printers’ Ink. 


~ ‘TECHNICAL EDITOR 


at present in charge of two leading technical 
periodicals, with complete newspaper, editorial 
and magazine experience, would consider a 
proposition from publishers; heis a man of ideas, 
resource and method and has a clean, successful 
record as a builder and organizer of magazine 
properties. ‘L. D," care of Printers’ Ink. 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA 
A GROWING MARKET 


Advertiser would be glad to hear from firms inter- 
ested in the above or wishing to be represented 
there. Probably leaving middle of April. Address 
“ZUIDAFRIKANDER, ” care of Printers’ lak. 


XPERIENCED ADVERTISING MAN 

desires to make a change. Competent to 
take charge of a Department of Publicity, design 
attractive machinery trade journal advertising, 
catalogue, booklet, leaflets, and follow-up-work 
letters; also devises sales plans that are effectual 
in increasing output and profits. Thoroughly 
familiar with printers’ and artists’ requirements. 
Address, ““NEEDAMAN,”—Printers’ Ink. 


At Your Own Price 


Copy writer with agency, department store, mfg. 
and practical printing experience, Original ideas 
in suggesting illustrations, Age 26, married re- 
cently. Require an immediate opening—that’s 
what the “own price”’ proposition is for. Namea 
salary you can afford to pay without involving me 
in long distance interviews and long-winded cor- 
respondence, Write “‘C ,"’ care of Printers’ Ink. 


PANISH AMERICAN (native ot Havana), 

wishes to form connection with house export- 
ing to Cuba, Mexicoor South America. Knows 
every inch of Cuba and Porto Rico, well ac- 
quainted with drug trade, and is experienced in 
medical and drug specialty lines. Age 30, single, 
well educated, speaks and writes English 
fluently. Well recommended for integrity and 
business ability. Keasonable salary acceptable 
if position offers good future. Box 376, care of 
Printers’ Ink, 
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. 
Assistant to Sales Manager! 
That is the job 1 want—that or one similar 
that will bring me in close touch with the work 
ot acapabie sales manager of a company hav- 
ing a well developed sales department. My 
fitness for such a place cannot be questioned. 
I have held executive positions, been a travel- 
ing salesman, manager, etc. I can make 
myself valuable to the right party. Write me. 
Box 755, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Having sold my interest in the 
Fowler & Simpson Advertising Agency, I am 
open for a connection with a reliable agency,— 
a responsible firm as advertising manager—or 
as representative of a good magazine or trade 
paper. Have a thorough knowledge of publicity 
and direct advertising, printing, engraving and 
art work. Wide acquaintance among advertisers 
and advertising men. WALTER G. FOWLER, 
1906 East 84th St.eet, C!eveland, Ohio 








ADVERTISING MANAGER 
and WRITER WANTS PART 
TIME ENGAGEMENT 


Has splendid reputation for good work, 
also practical selling experience. Could 
represent Western intere-ts in tbe East. 
Box “I,”’ care of Printers’ Ink. 

















Mail Order Advertising Man 


Six years’ experience with large Chicago mail 
order house. Expert practicai knowledge of 
printing, lithography, illustrating, engraving, 
paper, etc. Strikingly original layout man and 
catalog compiler. Writer of sensible and force- 
fulcopy. Experiencd in newspaper advertising, 
billboards, booklets, catalogs, follow up letters. 
Iwelve years’ experience. Now advertising 
manager for large mail order house. Write me 
now. Will answer fully and concisely. Address 
“MAIL ORDER,” care of Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MAN DESIRES 
TO MAKE CHANGE 


Position wanted by Advertising man of unusual 
experience, whose efficiency will measure up to 
the requirements of a broad guaged, progressive 
concern. Desire to connect services permanently 
with first class wholesale house, manufacturer, 
department store, agency, newspaper, magazine, 
trade publication or large printing plant. Man 
of executive ability. with successful and clean 
cut record in field of advertising. Writer of 
forcefulcopy, experienced in outlining campaigns 
and a producer of effective business literature. 
Married man; good habits; best of references. 
Address,““MAKE-GOOD,"' care of Printers’ Ink, 


Do You Need an Advertising 
Man or an Editor? 


Began on country daily as writer, then editor; 
copyreader and writer for New York and Phila- 
delphia newspapers; writer of the John Wana- 
maker and Gimble Brothers’ periodical openings; 
now editor and editorial writer in city ot 
60,000; contributor to magazines under own 
signature; maker of house organs; expert ad- 
vertisement and letter writer; good habits; no 
danger of losing present position, but who de- 
sires a change at a modest salary, editorial or 
advertising tield. Salary to be forfeited for 
misrepresentation or failure to make a success. 
Forty years young. Address Box 222, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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CIRCULATION MAN with record of resuits 

eighteen years’ practical experience, wants 
position. A trial will convince you and keep 
him. Address, “I RIAL MAN,” care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





en, 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


ANHATTAN Press Clipping Bureay 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on am 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 














PRINTING 
ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and Iinotype ma- 
chimes—large hand composing room, four. 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness, Op. 
portunity to estimate solicited. 


WINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St., N.Y, 








PUBLICATIONS WANTED 





PY BLISHER’S representative with well-estab- 
lished Chicago office and corps of active 
solicitors, wants two more publications. Ad- 
dress Box 97, care Printers’ Ink Chicago office, 


Order Now 


PRINTERS’ INK is 
bound each quarter in 








heavy board over black 
cloth, with gold letters. 
The number of 


91] Boun 
Volumes 


will be limited, so order 
yours in advance. $2 
each. Complete set of 4 
vols. for year, $8. 


Printers’ Ink 
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/ROLL OF HONOR 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
InK a detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
forone year. ‘These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 





PrinTERS’ INK's Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 

















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 19:0, 
22,615. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 

Montgomery, Advertiser, net average Dec., 
1910, 18,126 dy; 24,305 Sun. Guarantees dy. 3 
times, Sun. 4 times the net paid circulation of 
any other Montgomery newspaper. 

Montgomery, Journal, dy. Aver. 1909, 10,170. 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


COLORADO 


Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
ver or Colorado. Average cir., 1909, 61,088. 
{a This absolute correctness ot the latest cir- 

culation rating accorded the Den- 

ver Post is guaranteed by the 

Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 

Aw pany, who will pay one hundred 

a dollars to the first person who 

TEED successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
average for Dec., 1910, sworn, 13,861. 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegramonly. Kate 1c. per line flat. 
Meriden, Journal, evening. Actual average 
for 1909, 7,729; average for 1910, 7,801 
Meriden, Morning Record & Republican. 
Daily aver. 1909, 1,789; 1910, 7,873. 
New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. for 
Iglu (sworn) 19,096 daily 2c.; Sunday, 14,763, sc. 
New London, Day, ev'g. Average 1910, 6,892. 
Makes New London a one paper city. 
New Haven, Union. Average circulation 1910, 
17,267 * 
Norwalk, Xvening Hour. Average circulation 
1910, 3,627, Carries half page of wants. 


Waterbury, fepudlican. Examined by A. A. 
A, regularly. 1910, Daily, 7,217; Sunday, 7,780. 


FLORIDA 
; Jacksonville, Metropolis, Dy, '10, 13,701; Dec., 
Io, 4,659. E, Katz Sp. A. A ,N. Y. and Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 


Champaign, News. Leading paper in field. 
Average year 1910, 6,1 

Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average tor 1910, 7, 


Peoria, Avening Star. Circulation for 1910, 
21,143 


Sterling. Rvening Gasette, average circuation 
for 1908, 4,409, 1909, 6,122; 1910, 6,144. 
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Chicago Examiner, average 
1910, Sunday 624,607, Daily 
210,657, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
forced all the three Chicago 
papers to cut their price to 
one cent. 


The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than ail the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 
G@™ The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
g hundred dollars to the trst 


person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average 1910, 
11,786. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Avéfage~tgto, 
9,404. ‘All paid in advance.” 

Dubuque, 7 imes- Journal, morn. and eve. *Pd. 
in advance July 20, 1910; dy. 9,022; Sun. 22,426. 

Washington, Eve. Fourmal. Oniy daily in 
county. 1,913 suoscribers. All good peepile. 

Waterloo, Evening Courier, s3rd year; netav. 
July, ’10-Dec., 10, 7,090. Waterioo pop., 27,000. 

KENTUCKY 

Lexington, //eraid. Average 10910, 6,919. 
“When you advertise in Lexington Herald, you 
cover Central Kentucky." 

Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1910 net paid 48,834 


MAINE 

Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1910, 9,319. largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 

Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1910, daily 
10,199. 

Lewiston, Sun. Daily average 1910, 6,440. 
Last 3 months of 1910, are 6,847, 

Portland, Hvening Express. Averagetor oto, 
daily 16,936. Sunday 7eegram, 11,266. 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore, American. Daily aver. 1st 6 mos., 

"10, 19,284; Sun., 102,476. No return privilege. 
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Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1910, 82,405. For Feb., 
1911, 81,765 

The absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
CLAR the News is guaranteed by the 
laa a?) Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (OO). Boston's 
teatable paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 


Ww we kw 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1910, 183,720—Dec. av., 188,543. 
Sunday 
1910, 321,878—Dec. av., 330,717. 
Advertising Totals: 1910, 7,922,108 lines 
Gain, 1910, 586,831 lines 
2,394,103 more lines than any other Boston 
paper published. 
Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 


The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smaiiest 
“want’’ ad, They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1910, to December 31, 1910. 


We We We ve ve yk 


Boston, Daily Post. Greatest February of the 
Boston Post. Circulation averages: Daily Post, 
328,849, gain of 41,115 copies per day over Feb- 
ruary, 1910, Sunday Post, 300,098, gain of 39,- 
127 copies per, Sunday over February, 1910. 

Human Life, Ihe Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and provesover 160,000copiesm'thly 

Lawrence, /¢legram, evening, 1910 av. 8,643. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening /tem. Daily sworn av. 1908, 
16,396; 1909, 16,639; 1910, 16,562. ‘T'wo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1910, 18,763 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. '10, 17,602, 
The “Home” paper. Largest ev’g circulation, 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Guaranteed circulation 80,000. 


. a Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1910, daily 
10,720, Sunday 11,619. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for6 months, 
1910, (to July 1), 28,806. 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1910, 103,250. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 

Stock & Home's circulating rating 

is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 

Publishing Company. Circulation 

is practically confined to the far- 

mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 

Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 
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CIRCULATI'N Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J 
Murphy, publisher, Established 
GUAA 1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily, 
AN Average circulation of daily 
TEED Tribune for year en ding 
by Painters’ Dec. 31, 1910, 91,260. Average 
Ink Publish- circulation of Sunday Tribune 

ing Company for same period, 81,523. 
Minneapolis, Yournal, Daily Be 
and Sunday (Q@). In 1910 a 00 

erage daily circulation evening 

only, 77,348. In 1910 average 

Sunday circulation, 80,655, 

Daily average circulation for 

Feb., 1911, evening only, 

78,840. Average Sunday circu- 

lation for Feb., 1911, 82,992. 

(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 

were raised from $4.50 to $6.00 

per year cash in advance. The 

Journal's circulation is absolute- 

ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 

Ink Publishing Company. It 


©o goes into more nomes than 
any other paper in its field. 


Minneapolis, Svenske Amerikanska Posten, 
Swan J. lurnblad, pub. Av. 1910, 66,180, A.A.A 


MISSOURi 
8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1910, 125,109 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly. 
140,221 for year ending Dec. 31, 1910 

Lincoln, /rete Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1910, 141,048 

Lincoln, /he Weekly Enterpriser. Only Social- 
ist paperin State. Sworn average, Jan. Ist, 1910 
to Feb. 18th, 1911, 6,826. Reaches the farmers, 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, ost-7elegram. 9,433 sworn average 
for rgto. Camden's oldest and best daily. 
Newark, Avening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey 
Trenton, Kvening 7imes. Ave. 1c—'07, 20,270; 
08, 21,326; 2c-—'oo, 19,062; March, ’10, 20,263, 


NEW YORK 
Albany, Avening Journal. Daily average for 
Iolo, 17,769. It's the leading paper 
. The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘‘now has the larg- 
est’ circulation in Brooklyn". Daily 
average for year 1910, 64,558 
Buffalo, Courser, morn. Ave., ‘10 Sunday, 86,- 
737, daily, 46,284; Huguirer, evening, 32,278. 
Buffalo, Avening News.” Daily average for 
1908, 94,033; 1909, 94,307, 1010, 94,232. 
Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. 7he Morn- 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1910, 6,104. 
Newburgh, Vasily News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation entire year, 1909, 
6,718. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin’d and certified byA.A.A. 


NEW YORE CITY 


The Automobile and Motor Age. Largest Single 
non-duplicating power for business in the Auto- 
mobile tield. Class Journal Co,, N. Y., Chicago 

Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers, Actual average for 1910, 7,658. 

Clipper, weekly (‘Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1910, 26,663 (O@). 

The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. Average 
circulation for 12 months to January 1, 191, 
6,416; August, 1910 issue, 10,000 

The World Actual average, 1910, Morning, 
362,108. Evening, 411,320. Sunday, 467,664. 

Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 











year, 1910, 6,710 ; last four mos. 1910, 6,187. 
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tady, Gazette, daily. A. WN. Liecty. 
Pn y one for 1910, 19,246. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
ilding, Chicago. 
ieennade,” Star. Average 1910, 12,756. 
Sheffield Sp. Ag’cy, Tribune Bldg., N. Y. ‘ 
Syracuse, Lvening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1909, daily 32,468; Sunday, 40,922. 
Troy, Record. Av, circulation 1910, 
(A. M., 6,102; P M., 17,657) 22,769. Only 
paper in city which has permitted A.A.A. 
examination, and made publicthereport. 
Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
r 1910, 2,626. 
‘cn man daily. Otto A. Meyer, publisher, 
Average for year ending Dec. 31, 1910, 16,487. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte, News. Evening and Sunday. Aver., 
1909, 7,346. Leads all evening papers in two 
Carolinas in circulation and advertising. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Grand Forks, Vormanden. Norwegian weekly. 
Actual average for 1910, 9,076. 


OHIO 
Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1909: Daily, 80,938 ; Sunday, 103,586 
For Feb., 1911, 87,238 daily; Suncay, 121,182. 
Youngstown, Vindicator. I'y av.,'09, 16,338; 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. Y. & Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoman. Average Feb., 
1911, daily, 34,396; Sunday, 40,177. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, /imes, daily. 22,632 average, 
Feb., 1911. Alarger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 


combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Johnstown, 7/ridune. Average for 
12 mos. 1910, 13,228. Feb., 1911, 
13,934. Only evening paper in Johns- 


town. 
Philsdelphia, Confectioners’ Journal, mo, 
Average 1908, 6,617: 1900, 6,622; '10,6,003 (@@). 
Washington, Neforter and Observer, circulation 
average 1910, 12,396; Jan., '11, 12,621. 
West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
Ig10, 15,828. In its 37th year. 
GUAR Independent. Has Fl Co., 
Waaey = and vicinity forits field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth 
Wilkes-Barre, 7 imes-Leader,evening ; only daily 
in Luzerne County to permit A. A. A. examina- 
tion this year. Examination showed 17,300 net 
for last six months, gain of 3,166 net in two years. 
York, Dispatch and Daily. Average tor 1910. 
18,7567 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket HAvening 7imes. Average circula- 
tion 12 mos. ending Dec 31, '10, 19,828—sworn 
Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1910, 22,788 (O@). Sunday, 30,771 
(OO). Evening Bulletin, 48,323 aver- 
age 1910. 
_ Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn, and R. I. Cir., 1910, 6,423. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Hvening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1909, 6,811. July, 1910, 6,964. 


TEXAS 
El Paso, Herald, year 1910, 11,361. Only 
El Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 


VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. Langley. Av. 1910, 
6,625. Examined by A.A.A. 





Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1910, 9,112. Largest city and State circulation, 

xamined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 

Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1910, 3,815. Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A.A A 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, The Bee. Aver. Jan., 1911, 4,284; 
Feb,’11 4,479. Largest circ’at'n. Only eve. paper. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Zhe Seattle Times (OO) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 

LS combines with its 1910 cir. of 
Ye 6 64,741 daily, 84,208 Sunday, rare 
B quality. Itis a gold mark paper 
of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. The 7imes carried in 1910, 
12,328,918 lines, beating its nearest competitor 
by 2,701,284 lines, 
Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1910, daily, 
18,967. Sunday, 27,348. 
Tacoma, News. Average for year 1910, 
19,212. 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, Jan., 
I911, daily 6,662; semi-weckly, 1,810. 
Madison, Stare Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for Jan., 1910, 6,960. 
Milwaukee, The Evening Ws- 
—_— _—. Average daily cir- 
culation for 1910, 41,897. Average 
GUAR daily gain over 1909, 4775. The 
TE 0 Evening Wisconsin is pre-emin- 
ently the Home Paper of Milwau- 
kee. Ruigid Circulation Examina- 
tion completed by Association of American Ad- 
vertisers Oct. 3rd, 1910, Chas. H. Eddy, Foreign 
Rep., 1 Madison Avenue, New York, 150 
Michigan Ave., Chicago (Robt. J. Virtue, Mgr.) 
Milwaukee, Zhe Milwaukee 
‘ournal, (eve.) ay Ne yo 
or 12 mos., 63,368. Daily Av. 
ry Feb., 1911, 64,007. Feb. gain over 
TEED 1910,1,136. Paid City Circulation 
double that of any other Milwau- 
kee pap'r. No Premiums employ- 
ed. Over 60% Milwaukee homes. Flat rate 7c. 
per line. C. D. Bertolet, Boyce Bldg., Chicago; 
J. F. Antisdel, 366 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
year 1910, 10,062, Examined by A. A. A. 

Racine, Daily Fournal. Dec., 1910, circula- 
tion, 5,517. Statement tiled with A. A. A. 





Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 

Actual weekly average for year 

aL ended Dec. 31, 1910, 61,827. 
re a, Larger circulation in Wisconsin 

ia than any other paper. Adv. 

$4.20 an inch. . Y¥. Office. 

41 Park Row. W. C, Richardson, Mgr. 


MANITOBA, CAN, 

Winnipeg, free Press, daily and weekly. Av. 
erage for 1909, daily, 40,890; daily Jan., 1911, 
60,707; weekly 1909, 27,060; Jan.,1911, 27,890. 

Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. Canada’s National 
German weekly. Av. 1910, 18,484. Rates s6c. in- 


QUEBEC, CAN, 


Montreal, La Presse. Daily average for 
February, 1911, 102,695 Largest in Canada. 
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| The Want-Ad Mediums 
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This list is intended to contain the names of those publication ; 
‘ p e s ‘ 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. Fi a 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears, 


A large volume of 











CONNECTICUT 


NEW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State Rate lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS 


lp Chicago Axaminer with its 650,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 176,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West, 


“oN EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,’ says the Host-office 
Review, and thats why the Daily News is 
Chicago's ‘‘ want ad "’ directory., 


INDIANA 


HE J/ndianapolis dtar is the leading “Want 

Ad" Medium of the State. Only Sunday 
paper. Rate lcent perword. THE INDIAN- 
APOLIS STAR, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAINE 


HE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore. News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 
11K Boston Avening 7ramscripfi is the Great 
Kesort Guide for New Englanders. They ex 
ect to find all good places listed in its adver 


sing columas 


tk te i tk te vr 





TH Heston Giole, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 18010 printed a tote { 470,877 paid 
ant ad . gai ( 10,418 ower 1908, and B47, 148 
nore than were printed by any other Bost 
wepaper 
MINNESOTA 
T ‘7h Minneas a Ty he reoogniee 
Nent Ad Medion a) eapolie 








CIRCULATI'N HE Tribune is the oldest 

Minneapolis daily. All ad 

vertising in the daily appears in 

both morning and evening edi- 

tions for the one charge. The 

Trioune printed during the year 

ended Dec 31, 1910, 2,513,483 lines 

Y Classified advertising. Kates: 

, Lcent a word, cash with order;-- 

by Printers’ or 10 cents a line, where charged 
Ink Pub. Co, —daily or Sunday. 


THE Minneapolis ‘ournai, 
daily and Sunday, carries 
more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionabie adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified wants printed in 
Feb., 1911, amounted to 187,658 
lines; the number of individual 
ads published were 22,419 
Eight cents per agate line it 

| ©o — Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents. 





MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, l6c 


MONTANA 


HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1909, 11,364 daily; 14,422 Sunday 


NEW YORK 


THe Albany Avening Fournai, Kastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


HE Buffalo Avemmng News is read in over got 

of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatished advertisers Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement 


HE Youngstown Vindicator — Leading Want 
Medium le per word Largest circulation 


ORLAHOMA 
HK Obiahomas, (kia City, 97,986 lubiienes 
" Want than any 7 thie mypetit ‘ 
PEMRAYLVANIA 
se ‘ este va mere are row . 
* time wore ( baweshed Ade than any OF 
paper (ireates tat 
ovan 
ye . lake vihweme fhe) free ‘ A ent 
4 Mea . leah. dake ond Yevede 
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OO) Gold Mark Papers O@ 





«Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of the 
number of copies printed, but tor the high class and quality ot their circulation.’ 














ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register OO). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 
GEORGIA 


Atlanta Constitution (OO). 
the Quality Medium ut Georgia 


Now as always, 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (Q@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark” journal tor bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (OO). Actual 
average circulation for 1909-10, 16,902. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Courser-Fournal (O©) - 
in city; read by best people 


Best paper 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter 
Recognized organ of the cotton and wooien 
industries of America (OO). 

Boston Avening / ranscript (@@®), established 
1930. The only goid mark daity in Boston, 

Boston, Textile World Recora (Q@@). Not an 

organ,’’—but the leading textile magazine 

Worcester L' Opinion Publique (OO). Unly 
French paper amon, 75.000 French population 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Journal (O@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis Carries more local adver- 
tising, more ciassined advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


@O) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
Siling and flour trade all over tthe world. The 
only “Gold Mark "’ milling journal (@@) 


NEW YORE 

Brookiyn Hagie (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn 

Army and Navy Journal, (@@). First in its 
Class in circulation, influence and prestige 

Century Magasine (@@). ‘here are a few 
poopie in every community who know more 
than all the others These people read the 
Century Magasine 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognised 
authority of the Dry Goods and Departmen: 
Store trade 

lectre Ratiway Journal (@@). A consoli 





dation of “Street Raiiway journa and 
*Blectric Ratiway Revwew Covers thoroughly 
the electric ratiway Auerests ( the world 


McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Klatrical Werld Royo} established 17, lhe 

eading elect s| journal ofthe world Ave age 
culat year ending N ©, 1810, 14,771 
ehly MCGRAW PURLISHING ¢ 





Engineering News @@ Established 
1874. The leading engineering paper ie the 
world, Av. circulation over 17,560 weekly 





agieerriag Necora ©@ me 

“? ‘ a he 
ow ‘ . " sees - 10 per 
week MCURAW PURLISHING COMPANY 


Navdware lwealera ‘ 1ganiee oe The . 
Hardwear lieateve the W 
*peaome bee tpt hon 


Agenie Wen ed GS brvadees, New Vork City 














New York Herald (Q@@). Whoever mentions 
America's leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraid first. 

The Evening Host (@@). Established 1801 
lheonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘the Evening Post." 
—Printers’ Ink. 

Scientific American (@@©) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 

‘Lhe New York 7imes(@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York / ribune (O@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


OREGON 


Better Fruit,(@©) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the woiid, 
monthly, illustrated $1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request. Betier 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon, 

lhe Oregonian, (OO), established 1861. ‘Lhe 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


fhe Press (9@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper tis on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions 
Feb., 1911, sworn net average, Daily, 80,547; 
Sunday, 180,346 


THE PITTSBURG 
®) DISPATCH «eo 


the newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Journal (@@), & conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival, 


TENNESSEE 
The Memphis Commercial Appeal (Q@@) is the 


only paper im the state { ennessee to have re 


ceived the Gold Mark Award It is aleo one of 
twelve dathes in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W Ayeré nm audit of circulate 
1910 The Commercial Appeal passes beth 
quality and quantify teste Daily, ower 63,000 
nda ot 00.000, weekly, ower 000 
WashtnoTton 
Th eat me oo eadea ther Seattle 
and Pac Northee ae nfluence ’ 
eulatioe rect 
wisconsin 
ihe awe wera Mee on (0@ he 
yt Me home 
paper tha: dee ‘ ne ' shen eo 
ert " ; ne ne 
camaba 
he Maltese Veraté ‘ ihe Aeeweng 
Veil Cirewlat 18, 108, Flas save 
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Business Going Out | 








Luce’s Press Clipping Bureau, Bos- 
ton, is using quarter-page copy in a 
few select mediums. 

C. H. Stephenson, Lynn, Mass., is 
using quarter-page copy in a select list 
of magazines direct. 


The Long-Critchfield Corporation, of 
Chicago, are placing 5000-line contracts 
for the Thos. B. Jeffrey Company, of 
Kenosha, Wis. 





The Boston office of J. Walter Thomp- 
son Agency is sending out orders for 
the Stork Company, advertising Stork 
sheeting. 

The Tome School for Boys of Port 
Deposit, Del., is using a list of stand- 
ard magazines through the Geo. Bat- 
ten Company, of New York. 


The Makaroff Cigaret Company, 
Boston, is using page copy in a few 
magazines. This business is handled 
by James H. Kehler, Chicago, III. 


Agricultural papers are being used 
for the advertising of the Lunt Moss 
Company, Boston. Contracts are placed 
‘ by Wood, Putnam & Wood. 


The Homer W. Hedge Company, of 
New York, are placing contracts of 
100 lines three times in the east, to 
advertise Maillard’s Chocolate. 





Orders are being placed with a list 
of high-grade genera] mediums through 
the J. 5. Bates Advertising Agency, 
Springfield, Mass., for Edward iller 
& Co., Meriden, Conn. 





The American Tobacco Company, of 
New York, is sending out copy to ad- 
vertise the “Permit” cigar. Frank Sea- 
man, Inc., of New York, is handling 
the account. 


The Spafford Advertising Agency, 
John Hancock Bldg., Boston, is send- 
ing out orders to a few high-grade 
mediums for William Leavens & Co., 
manufacturers of furniture. 





The Overland Automobile Company, 
of Toledo, O., is making large contracts 
with newspapers generally. This busi- 
ness is being handled by the Detroit 
office of the Chas. H. Fuller Company, 
of Chicago. 


A. A. Vantine & Co., of New York, 
are using a few class_ publications 
through the Robert M. McMullen Co., 
of New York. 





Frank Seaman, Inc, is making re 
newal contracts for the American To- 
bacco Company, where necessary. 





A few additional contracts are being 
placed by the Wyckoff Advertising 
Company on the advertising of Cabot’s 
Shingle Stain. 





_ The Geo. Batten Co., of New York, 
is handling the advertising of the 
Chalmers Knitting Company. 





More New England neers are being 
added to the list of Clysmic Water, 
placed by the Ernest Goulston Agency, 
Kimball Bldg., Boston. 


The Secor Typewriter Company, of 
Derby, Conn., is considering a trade- 
paper campaign through the Geo. Bat- 
ten Company, of New York. 


_ Mark Cross, of New York, is con- 
sidering a list of newspapers through 
the Frank Presbrey Company, of New 
ork. The plans call for full-page 
copy one time. 


Estabrook & Eaton, of Boston, are 
advertising the Tasha Turkish Cigaret 
in a few newspapers. The account is 
handled by Hermon W. Stevens, Globe 

Idg., Boston, Mass. 


The Farrington Press, Beach street, 
Boston, is using daily newspapers with 
ten-inch copy for the W. S. Quinby 
Company, distributors of La Touraine 
Coffee. 





The Geo. Batten Company, of New 
York, is planning a_ newspaper cam- 
paign to advertise the Cliquot Club 
ginger ale. Papers in New England, 
New York and Pennsylvania are be- 
ing considered. 


The R. J. Reynolds Company, of 
Winston-Salem, N. C., is sending out 
contracts to newspapers through N. W. 
Ayer & Son, of Philadelphia, to ad- 
vertise “Stud” tobacco. Thirty-inch 
copy will be used eight times or more. 


The Pabst Brewing Company, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., is making large con- 
tracts with newspapers generally through 
the Chas. H. Fuller Company, of Chi- 
cago. 

The Siegfried Company, of New 
York, will hereafter place the adver- 
tising of Fleming & Co., Pennsylvania 
Bldg., Philadelphia. Financial adver- 
tising will be placed in newspapers and 
magazines. 














The Hamburg-American Line, of 
New York, is asking rate cards direct. 


The American Sports 
Company, of New York, is ‘sendin 
copy for A. G. Spalding, of New 


N. W. Ayer & Son, of Philadelphia, 
have secured an approprietion for ad- 
vertising Hire’s Condensed Milk. 


C. E. Sherin & Co., of New York, 
are renewing contracts for the adver- 
tising of Duffy’s Malt Whiskey, where 
needed. 


Publishing 
out 
ork. 





The advertising of the “Beacon 
Shoe” is being handled by the George 
Batten Company, of ‘New York. 





The Vertex Oil Company, of New 
York, is sending out orders to sporting 
papers to advertise a new gun oil. 


Federal Advertising Agency is 


The 

using newspapers for the American 
Safety Razor campaign. 

The Siegfried Company, of New 
York, is placing copy in newspapers* 


for the Two Boroughs Realty Investors’ 
Corporation, of New York. 


Jules P. Storm, of New York, is send- 
ing out additional copy to apply on the 
contracts of the Remington Typewriter 
Company. 

In addition to the campaign in Bos- 
ton for the Converse Rubber Company, 
other New England towns have been 
taken up. Contracts are placed for 
six inches, twice a week for six months, 
through H. FE. Ayers & Co., Boston. 


Some additional orders are being 
placed by the Morse _ International 
Agency for the Weir Stove Company, 
Taunton, Mass. Newspapers and maga- 
zines are used to advertise the Glen- 
wood range. 

The American Tobacco Company, of 
New York, is considering a list of 
general publications to advertise Egyp- 
i i The business 


tian Deities cigarettes. 
is being handled by Frank Seaman, 
Inc, 





A large list of daily and weekly 
newspapers are receiving copy for the 
Emerson shoe advertising. This _busi- 
ness is handled by the Boston office of 
the Wyckoff Advertising Company, 
and advertising is placed in the cities 
and towns where there are Emerson 
shoe dealers. 





The advertising appropriation of the 
United States Gutta Percha Paint Com- 
Providence, R. I., will be 


pany, 
handled by the Boston office of N. W. 
Ayer & Son. The campaign will be 


confined to pe few mediums of large 
circulation, full-page copy being used. 


This agency is also handling the adver- 
of Stevens & Co., Providence, 
manufacturers of optical goods. 


ring 
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_. The Huntington Advertising Agency 
is —— out small copy for the Ar- 
tistic Medal & Badge Company. 





The Frank Presbrey Company are 
sending out copy to Southern papers 
to advertise Pinehurst. 





J. Walter Thompson Company, of 
New_York, is sending out copy for 
the Rainbow Dyes to a list of. news- 
papers. 





The Thomas McMullen Advertising 
Agency of New York is sending out 
orders for advertising the ‘2 in 1” 
shoe polish. 





The Builders’ Realty Company, of 
New York, is considering a list of 
newspapers. ‘The appropriation will be 
handled by the Siegfried Company, of 
New York. 





Additional publications are being 
added to the list of the Howard Dust- 
less Duster Company, Boston. Wom- 


en’s publications and magazines are 
favored, and the business is placed 
direct. 


The Geo. Batten Company, of New 
York, is sending out one-time orders 
for the Geneva Optical Company, of 
Rochester, N. Y., to advertise their 
binoculars. 

The Standard Arms Company, of 
Wilmington, Del., is considering a list 
of sporting papers for their 1911 cam- 
paign. The appropriation will be 
handled by the J. H. Hartzell Company, 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 





Extensive plans are being made by 
the Boston & Maine R. R. for spring 
advertising. The advertising of this 
road as well as that of the other New 
England railroads is handled by C. E. 
Farnsworth, South Station, Boston. 


The Howard Watch Company, Wal- 
tham, Mass., is making plans for next 
year’s advertising. p large list of 
general mediums is used through the 
George L. Dyer Agency, of New York. 

The Hendee Mfg. Company, of 
Springfield, Mass., is using a list of 
standard magazines to advertise the 
Indian motorcycle. The Geo. Batten 
Company, of New York, is handling 
the account. 





The Denholm & McKay Company, 
Worcester, Mass., one of New Eng- 
land’s largest department stores, is of- 
fering $150,000 worth of its seven 
per cent preferred stock in large news- 
paper announcements. 





The Tenny Advertising Company, of 
Spokane, Wash., has secured an appro- 
priation of $5,000 to advertise a new 
irrigated fruit tract in the Spokane 

alley, Wash. The project will be 
named “Larchmont.” The appropria- 
tion is being placed in newspapers and 
farm journals. 
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Do You Realize the 
Remarkable Opportunities 
That Canada Offers You? 









































14,000,000 by 1920. 


Doesn’t this mean that you should get in 
strong now, and share in the great development 
that is taking place? 


Over 2,220,000 people—more than one quarter of 
the total Canadian population—are French speaking. 
And they are right at your door—more accessible than 
any other part of the population of Canada, and more 
ready to do business with you. 


A population of 8,000,000 
does not seem very large. But q small monthly aoe 
it is almost a million more than zine called the “Adver- ° 
Ps . tisers’ Bulletin,”’ sup- 
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They want your goods, you want their trade, and 
you can getit through the medium of Canada’s National 
French Newspaper 
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PS Sworn daily average circulation 
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